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THE NEW REFORMATION. 


As an historical fact, a reformation is the summing up 
of a period of changes, not the beginning of such a series. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century was the synthesis 
of a struggle, its culmination and close. From that time 
opened a new period; and a new struggle began, which has 
not yet fulfilled itself. Periodicity in historic events — 
commercial, literary, and religious —is a law but recently 
discovered ; but it is a verifiable law, and in no field is it 
more demonstrable than in the religious. Vedic theology 
embodied a reformation which culminated in Asia (in round 
numbers) about 2000 B.c. This was immediately followed 
by a series of social and religious events, which in turn cul- 
minated in a period of codification of laws based on moral 
consciousness and established customs, but which were es- 
sentially a protest against the older faith in its form and 
partially in its substance. 

The Vedic, or Brahmanic, reformation cannot be traced to 
its origin. It evidently belonged to and had its source in 
the highest evolved portion of the human race, a people 
belonging to the warmer climates, while the cave men (now 
the Eskimo) were a hardier but less plastic race, to the 
north. If anthropologists and geologists correctly estimate, 
these two branches of the primitive human stock had for 
ages divided the earth between them: the less hardy but 
more intellectual and adaptable people occupying the tem- 
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perate zone were gradually differenced into the Turanian 
and the Aryan. Turanian religion has never reformed it- 
self. It is to-day, essentially, as it was ten thousand years 
ago,— the worship of natural forces and of ancestors, in- 
cluding the pacification of objects to be feared. 

In the present discussion I shall have to deal only with 
the Aryan race. For the reformations, of a cyclic and yet 
advancing sort, involving progress in arts, government, mor- 
als, literature, character, as well as religious concepts, have, 
during the historic era, been almost wholly Aryan in form 
and spirit. 

The Vedic era marked some vast propulsion of thought, 
which it finally embodied. It convulsed all Asia from the 
Himalayas southward and westward. However diverse the 
Shemitic and Aryan languages and customs, there is no 
doubt that these races were largely moulded at this early 
date by a common influence. They have always been com- 
plementary races; never living apart, yet never fusing. 
They have always exchanged ideas and customs, and yet 
retained each its own type of spirit and blood. We may 
therefore reasonably believe the Brahmaism of southern Asia 
not essentially different from the Abrahamism of western 
Asia. They were in spirit decidedly monotheistic, and had 
the common elements of spirituality and “ upward looking.” 
This, in Zoroastrianism, became the most exalted concept of 
life, of God, of duty, of future existerice, found in history. 
Not to enter into any careful analysis of the faith of the 
Rig-Veda, we may agree with Johnson and Max Miller 
that its spirit is monotheistic, in the sense*of conceiving 
nature as one, although the forces of nature are separately 
addressed as individual deities. This sublime conception 
of the unity of nature has always been the rallying point 
of religious reform, as it is to-day,—a struggle of the mind 
to escape from dualism, or the intellectual debauchery of a 
polytheistic scramble of antagonistic forces. The grandeur 
of this earliest historic spontaneity of religious love, adora- 
tion, and hope, can hardly be overestimated, occurring as it 
did without the aid of written language or a preceding lit- 
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erature. It has the fresh, leaping, full, warm-blooded en- 
thusiasm of boyhood. These people for the first time greeted 
the gods as the all-enfolding, all-beneficent Divine Father- 
hood, calling themselves “ the upward-lookers.” 

The second great historic reformation was also Asiatic in 
the same general terms; that is, it appeared and was em- 
bodied in southern Asia in the Laws of Manu, in western 
Asia in the Laws of Moses, in eastern Asia in the “ Laws of 
the Dukes of Chan.” This was an era of legislators, and 
occurred about five hundred years after the oldest Vedic 
hymns. I do not here take account of the destructive criti- 
cism that has reduced Moses almost toa myth. I believe 
the latest and truest estimate assigns to him the position of 
a lawgiver, and the spirit, if not the form, of the Jewish code 
of ethics. To attribute to him the Ten Commandments is 
to grant to him the soul of the legislation that began to 
take form, if it was not entirely shaped, in his day. Moses 
and Manu and Chan are names that express to us one vast 
moral reform movement that broke forth throughout all 
Asia at nearly the same period, and was differentiated in 
form by climate and by race. 

But that this legislative era was to be a finality was im- 
possible. Languages grew richer in form and content, and 
found embodiment in written speech. The next culmina- 
tion of religious sentiment was in the form of the most mag- 
nificent Psalmody. The Shemitic singer, par excellence, was 
David, the king; the Aryan was Homer. The genius of the 
two peoples is seen in the forms taken by these half-mythic 
poets. The Shemitic intensifies its monotheism and loyalty 
to its national God, asserting for him the position of God of 
gods; while the Aryan tendency is more and more polythe- 
istic. There are already 30,006 gods in that cosmopolitan 
pantheon. The Shemite is intensely national: the Aryan is 
broader in his human sympathies. The Shemitic song rises 
at times to a sublime inspiration of spirituality; but the 
Aryan, while his gods are vastly more human, holds his 
humanity in more godlike esteem. Still, these two races are 
destined constantly to prove complementary in their thought 
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and emotions. The Greek will borrow of the Hebrew, and 
the Hebrew will borrow of the Hindoo; and in the spiritual- 
ity of Persian Aryanism both will be baptized into a higher 
life. 

Five hundred years later,— that is, nearly 500 B.c.,— this 
tendency finds another culmination in the most wonderful 
period of all. This is not a sudden outbreak of thought and 
revolutionary protest, but the finality of a long series of 
protestings. Socrates was the result, not the cause. For 
four hundred years and more Greece had been in a grapple 
with the cosmical problems of philosophy. Thales is called 
the father of Greek philosophy; but he marks a stage of spec- 
ulative thought which had already been inchoate, perhaps 
articulate. These four to five hundred years ripened them- 
selves in Socratic dialectics. In India, at the same time, the 
deep yearning to solve the problems of human life, which 
had found more or less expression for centuries, was em- 
bodied in Buddha. The Greek tended to metaphysical 
speculation, to settle the origins of matter, the universe, and 
the laws of ethics. The Hindoo problem was to find the 
solution of human misery, to see the end of trouble and 
pain, and the possible hope that could render life endurable. 
At the same time, in China, the Turanian mind rose to its 
highest possible outbreak in a system of reformed manners 
and etiquette, involving such amenities and morals as would 
constitute no breach with the past, and yet purify the past 
of its grossest overgrowth of corruption. A feeble struggle 
at positive reformation of ideas and customs culminated in 
Laotse, but it made no deep mark on the unimpressible 
Turanian mind. It was Confucius who summed up the 
spirit of the loftiest aspiration of that race, and Confucius 
meant simply “manners.” Buddha meant human pity; 
Socrates meant logic. 

Humanity found no rest. Neither in Buddhism nor in 
Socratic Platonism could the emotions or the intellect of 
man be at peace. irvéna practically inaugurated a reign 
of cloisters, an era of celibacy, world-despising and life-hat- 
ing. This world was what ought not to be; life was a bud 
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out of eternal unconsciousness into conscious misery. To get 
through, and back safely into Nirvanic peace and self-forget- 
fulness, was man’s only hope. This philosophy of hopeless- 
ness and life-contempt swept steadily over Asia. It touched 
China on the east, Palestine on the west. Out of it, in the 
west, grew a spirit that found expression in Nazarenes and 
Essenes, purity and chastity, but celibacy and monkery. 

All channels of thought were naturally gathered by com- 
mercial relations at the east end of the Mediterranean. The 
Jewish mind, ever most stubborn, is of all, however, most 
cosmopolitan. Eastern asceticism met in Palestine with 
Greek philosophy. Jesus was at once the exalted spiritual- 
ist, lifted by enthusiasm above this life, and the clear logi- 
cian, who solved the questions of ethics quite after the man- 
ner of Xenophon and Aristotle. This cross of philosophies 
was a marvellously human product. It had the tenderness 
of Buddha, with his love for the poor; and it had the sarcas- 
tic hate for priestly fables and selfishness that characterized 
the Socratic school. But with it and over it and through 
it glowed the spiritual aspiration which the Hebrew mind 
had caught from the captivity in Babylon under the Per- 
sians. We can make nothing historically of Jesus except 
as the finality of a vast movement running through the pre- 
vious five centuries. 

We must now look back over these successive periods, to 
find, if possible, the formative thought that, by its evolu- 
tion and successive stages of unfolding, constitutes the 
inmost reason for what took place. A study of the older 
Vedas shows us plainly that the Family made the all-control- 
ling principle of the earliest Aryan life. The family was 
the only social organism known. It was the first to rise out 
of the chaotic condition of the anthropoid man. It is not 
easy to sweep from our minds all notions of a more complex 
sort, and see the simple family rising upon the sexual in- 
stinct, and gradually constituting itself organically. In it 
is potentially the whole of society, the whole of morals and 
of religion. The deceased are still members of the family, 
with full rights and full obligations. They must be fed; 
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and, in return, they must fight for the living and aid all 
enterprises. To conceive of a person as annihilated, or 
wholly out of existence, was impossible to the primitive 
man. The Aryan mind had evolved a fine philosophy of 
spirits and a complex spiritualism. So the family was a 
very wide affair, taking in all members on both sides of the 
grave. Worship was but family tenderness and love, 
mingled with fear in case of neglect. The reaction of this 
cult of the dead upon the living family was intensely strong. 
It made the tie among its members inviolable. To sustain, 
defend, protect the family was the whole law. One of the 
earliest divisions of duties was that whereby the patriarch 
divided his headship with the priest,— one to care for the 
temporal affairs of the family, the other for the spiritual. 
This was succeeded by a social custom that divided all 
members of the community into three sections. Before and 
up to twenty, the young were to learn; from twenty to 
fifty, to act as citizens; from fifty till death, they were to 
be “ forest-dwellers.” That is, all persons at fifty were 
retired from active citizenship, and were expected to devote 
themselves to fastings, prayers, meditations, and general 
communion with the dead. The family had become the 
community of families, and the community thus recognized 
itself as only a complex household. The natural outgrowth 
of these customs was a reverence for forest denizens,— those 
who had given up life for sacred obligations. To pray, to 
fast, to live as celibates, stood in sharp contrast on one side 
to the bustle, greed, fighting, and sensuality on the other 
side. Religion became differentiated from common life. 
To eat, drink, and live in family relations was an inferior 
life. 

It is not necessary to trace this idea, with the customs 
embodying it, through all its stages. Indeed, we cannot if 
we would. We know, however, that among our Aryan 
fathers before they left Asia was this predominant and ex- 
alted other-worldness,— a notion that has colored all his- 
tory and all human life. But our interest is only with its 
evolution into the successive reform ages that have been 
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enumerated. The Laws of Manu and Moses are largely de- 
voted to the family relation, regulating religious services 
and divination, as well as that whole outgrowth of ritualism 
which was still a matter within the household. Marriage 
is defined, and its limits are either closely and definitely 
marked out or inferred. The Song-era also indicates the 
evolution of the family, but it was an era of reaction. The 
poems of Homer contain exquisite pictures of domestic love 
and conjugal tenderness. There is nowhere in literature 
a more exalted and beautiful conception of wifely honor and 
of fidelity on the part of both husband and wife. But the 
worship of nature had largely overgrown ancestor-worship, 
and was multiplying the gods by every force at work in 
earth, air, and water. Clearly, the Greeks and other 
branches of the Aryans were growing away from the primi- 
tive customs, and the family idea was fading into concep- 
tions of a broader life. 

Buddhism went back with an intense rebound to the 
primitive faith. It seized on the ascetic life as the one all- 
valuable thought that had come down from antiquity. 
“Let the gods alone as far as possible,” said Buddha, mean- 
ing thereby the vast pantheon of divinities. He established 
asceticism as the law of the religious life. His disciples con- 
stituted a horde of monkish missionaries, to whom this life 
was evil,— a necessary evil, to be endured only till, by aspi- 
ration and religious duties, they could escape. 

Jesus inherited two conceptions of life which he strove 
to harmonize. The one was Jewish; that is, the essential 
unity of the sexes in wedlock, the sacredness and beauty of 
the family relation, based on natural grounds. The other 
was the sacredness of the celibate condition, involving 
the essential sin of the sexual relations. These conflicting 
elements entered into the gospel teachings. The life of 
Jesus himself was celibate. His instructions leaned strongly 
to the more human and rational view of wedlock as natural 
and wise. There is no escaping the fact that, whatever the 
exact position of the Master, the atmosphere of the Church 
at its very beginning was celibate. The Shemitic stock 
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had come up out of polygamy into a most pronaunced 
monogamy. In no phase of their national life had they 
been ascetic or monastic. The law, “What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder,” was Hebraic in spirit. It 
was, no new law. Paul’s influence was, on the contrary, not 
Shemitic, but Aryan. He immediately grafted in the oppos- 
ing conception of the superior purity of celibacy. Woman 
is an inferior being, made for man. Wherever the sexual 
relations are mentioned by him, they are spoken of on 
the purely physical plane. It is simply “ better to marry 
than to burn.” These two ideas— the one Shemitic, the 
other Aryan—were in direct conflict. Evidently, Jesus 
was instinctively inclined to favor wedlock ; and his concep- 
tion of marriage was of the most exalted sort, while Paul as 
evidently favored the celibate life. 

Although of Jewish parents, Paul seems to have partaken 
of the rising religious philosophy, which was essentially anti- 
Shemitic. Christianity thus at its outset involved a contra- 
diction. Had Paul lived a century later, after the influence 
of Jesus had more firmly impressed the new Church, the 
history of Christianity might have been totally different. 
As it was, the celibate idea became predominant, shaping 
all early Christian thought. It is of little use for the stu- 
dent of history to trace the seething of ideas, and still more 
of sentiment, during the first centuries of our era. Unfort- 
unately, with all its lofty conceptions of virtue, its magnifi- 
cent elements of human sympathy, and its spiritual uplook 
in the way of conceiving the divine character, it had also 
this inherited weakness,— an indecision as to the value of the 
family when compared with celibacy. ‘That it speedily went 
mad with the spirit of monasticism is no wonder. It did 
not bring with it or create a hope of this world. It became, 
almost at once, essentially a religion of another life. 

It was feeble also in another inheritance, which soon 
crossed its influence with celibacy,— the Hebraic theocracy. 
The supreme genius of Jesus for religion, his intuition of 
both an ethical and an intellectual sort, his cosmovolitan 
nature placing him in sympathy with all humanity, his 
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happy birth in the centre of converging theological evolu- 
tions at the very time when and place where Greek philoso- 
phy met Oriental aspiration,— the practical and the imagi- 
native,— all this gave him the divine gift of a true Saviour. 
But the inheritance of the theocracy created at once the 
necessity of identifying the head of Christianity, both in 
spirit and in person, with Jehovah. That this was a loss 
in both respects is evident. Jesus was the evolution of two 
thousand years ago; Jehovah, the evolution of the human 
perceptions of two thousand years earlier. The result was 
that monstrous fiction, the Trinity, with its intricate web 
of useless metaphysics, mistaken for theology. This, being 
both Godless and manless, plunged Christianity at once into 
a chaos of bloodshed and hate. But still worse was the 
inheritance of a priesthood. This social element, so all-im- 
portant in primitive ages as a differentiation of society into 
the peace element and the warring element, was an integral 
part of the Hebraic social fabric. Jesus, with his disciples, 
leaned to the Greek form of teaching, the Socratic plan. 
But the birth of the Master and the place where his teach- 
ings were imparted at once gave to the young band a syna- 
gogie type; and this naturally developed into a hierarchical 
system. The disciples, in a few generations, became the 
priests; and the bishops became the high-priests of an 
organic body,—a new theocracy. The culmination came 
in what was really, at the time, a much needed and vital 
reformation,— that is, the supremacy of the Roman bishop. 
There was just then no other hope for Christianity, for 
religion of any sort, or for society. 

Thus closed a period of a movement in life and thought,— 
a feverish, malignant era,—in which the sweetest milk of 
human kindness curdled into acrid hate, and the divine 
Jesus was merged in the undivine Jehovah. But all life, 
periodic in its evolution, tends towards a unity larger than 
all theologies and all philosophies. The church hierarchy, 
centred at Rome, implied supremacy of the Church over the 
State, and the establishment of a cosmopolitan theocracy 
under a priestly head. The seat of the papacy helped to 

2 
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foster this hope. Rome, the empire city of the world, why 
should she not in turn be the spiritual Sovereign of the 
human race? So the strife grew on apace. The patriarchal 
headship was both temporal and spiritual. There were 
evolved in due time the State and the Church: the strug- 
gle that practically ended with Hildebrand, about five cen- 
turies after the real founding of the papacy, was to place 
the State under the absolute lordship of the Church. The 
world was to be governed in no less august manner than by 
God himself, represented by his Vicegerent. The world 
never held so grand a thought; man never wrought at so 
magnificent a scheme. Hildebrand grasped the reins of our 
world in the name of the Ruler of All Worlds. The char- 
acter of the Supreme was modified to meet the newly as- 
sumed character of his Viceroy. Autocracy was the only 
recognizable type of power. Priests were such no longer 
out of pity for man, but Dei gratié@. Kings were such no 
longer as representing the people, but Det gratid. All 
power was God-power, dealt out through the Supreme 
Pontiff,— God on earth. That this was a real reformation, 
no one will doubt who recognizes the distracted society that 
always must follow the perishing of an ancient empire. The 
decay of such a break-up is the most terrible that can fall 
on the world. There was no reconstitutive force but in the 
theocracy. 

Yet the theocracy, equally necessary and terrible, equally 
of heaven and of hell, brought to a climax another conflict 
of ideas. Where was the individual? Where was freedom? 
These had no place in the theocracy. In heaven was but 
God, and on earth none but the representative of God. To 
whom he delegated rule, to him belonged absolute power. 
Freedom was heresy. Reason was the synonyme of atheism 
and vice. This spirit is seen in all that kings did, Deo volente. 
Every potentate of a ten-mile duchy, if obedient to the pon- 
tiff, enjoyed his dignity and revelled in his power by divine 
right. To lift a hand against the king’s person, however 
devilish his character, was a crime against God. To kill 
a man was a trivial crime: to kill a priest doomed one to 
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horrible penalties here and to hell hereafter. It was in the 
nature of things that the next great struggle should be the 
effort of the individual to break this fearful bondage, and 
resume his rights. Out of the rubbish of humanity, which 
was all that this rule of God and godlets allowed, arose 
heroes and saviours. The humanity of Jesus once more 
found expression. The Bible was given abroad again, with 
all its heresies and demands of reform. But who dare trust 
himself? Was reason, after all, not dangerous? Was it 
not necessary to find anchorage? The theocracy was de- 
fied, its power was broken; but in Calvinism and Lutheran- 
ism the reform culminated as Bibliolatry. The Creed, con- 
formed to the average sentiment of the reformers, took the 
place of the Pope; and the result was a modified, a con- 
stitutional theocracy. The Church, like the State, could 
not give place at once to complete freedom. Yet the Ref- 
ormation ended a struggle which had gone on with increas- 
ing vigor for over four centuries. This end was Calvinism. 
The Reformed Church could go no farther than the creed. 
It was not the truth in the Book, judged by reason and by 
experience; but the Book itself, from alpha to omega, was 
honored as the vicegerent of God. 

In our own day, the movement proceeding from the origi- 
nal unit of society (that is, the Church and the State) finds 
its term in the individual. He assumes both the civic and 
the religious power, the former as voter, the latter as free 
worshipper. The State appears no longer as the expansion 
in any form or the expression by any fiction of the original 
family, but as the organic individual. No longer limited by 
her position in the household, woman at once claims by 
right a place in the State that she never claimed of old: as 
an individual, in a rule of individuals, she thus asserts 
equality. Marriage, which was the organic expression of 
the primitive family, is also necessarily shifted to become 
a compact of individuals. It temporarily loses its authority 
and permanent binding force, resting only on the read- 
justed basis of individual economy. Was Plato right, then, 
in his model Republic, where the children are at birth re- 
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moved from all possible knowledge of parents into a com- 
monalty of training and culture? Does the excessive license 
of divorce contribute to wiser manhood or nobler woman- 
hood? The answer to such questions must be that of Jesus, 
“ They twain are one.” The principle of a dual unity runs 
through all nature. The universal is one as organic and 
inorganic. Life becomes complete only in the union of the 
two complementary kingdoms, vegetable and animal. So 
the sexes rose out of a lower form of organism, in order that 
life might rise to a strength, beauty, and honor of mutual 
co-operative interchange of offices; and so the household, 
which is the social unit, must ultimately rest on the princi- 
ple that the individual can find completeness only in dual- 
ity: “ They twain are one.” 

The modern man, who alone remains as the integer of the 
future social fabric, naturally finds his expression in two 
processes: the school, or co-operation of the young in study ; 
and the commonwealth, or co-operation of adults in indus- 
tries, and government for the fostering of industries. The 
school, when its idea is complete, will include culture of 
the entire nature, unfolding of all the faculties of mind 
and body, the evolution of physical, intellectual, and moral 
power. The apparent exclusion of religion from schools is 
in reality but the preliminary to the highest moral and re- 
ligious training. We have excluded Moses, but not Coper- 
nicus. All religion is at heart the interpretation of. nat- 
ure. Our schools are steadily tending to the office of 
interpreters of nature. Science, when understood as a 
synthesis, is the voice of God: in analysis alone, it is 
atheistic. Church instruction was at first largely the 
interpretation of nature: that is now the work of the 
school. Worship, which is another function of the church, 
has become more and more an individual matter. The more 
spiritual it becomes, the more purely rational, the more 
warm with the relation of oneness with the Father, the less 
can it be committed to the public charge. 

Theocracy grew out of the early subdivision of the 
human family into Church and State. It was the absolute 
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supremacy of the State. The Reformation, closed up by 
Luther and Calvin, broke the theocratic idea forever, gave 
to the family its simple, primitive, natural function, and left 
the individual as the factor to be multiplied from in the 
coming social fabric. We come here plumply upon the 
seething question of Socialism. As communism, or in any 
guise communistic, socialism is simply looking backward, 
and an impossibility. You cannot crowd the oak back into 
an acorn, although you can develop the acorn into an oak. 
But socialism as an enlarged co-operation of individuals (in 
other words, as the enlargement of the State upon its new 
basis) is inevitable. We have already moved very far along 
on the socialistic line. Our whole educational system, our 
sanitary laws, our sumptuary legislation, our post-office sys- 
tem and coinage, and to a certain extent our banking sys- 
tem are socialistic. These are not the methods of our 
republic alone, but the drift of all civilization. Technical 
socialism, embracing all sorts of undigested, protoplasmic 
theories, is simply the accident that must accompany the 
very wisest effort of any age. But there is no possibility of 
doubting that the processes of organic action, in such steps 
as those enumerated above, have been both wise and benefi- 
cent. There are no services in the way of private enter- 
prise so prolific of private advantage as these co-operative 
enterprises of the State. How far and how fast to move is 
a question to be asked at each step. No general principles 
can settle it. The jealous cry of analytic science decides 
for absolute individualism: modified individualism is the 
living fact, and the almost certain tendency of our present 
era. 

Still another change shall take place, is rapidly taking 
place. No individual can be so poor, or so mean, as to be 
without importance. Sentimental equality is a bit of the 
poem into which life always sings itself; but equality in the 
ratio of industrial value and moral worth is a matter of 
sober fact and right. Society is made up of brain-workers 
and hand-workers, on which subdivision rests a vast in- 
equality. Not that all brain-workers are rich or that all 
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hand-workers are poor, but that, so long as education is 
partial, there can be no true equality. Look at it from the 
standpoint of science. Nature, in finally achieving man, 
had (1) to free the fore-limbs to serve as hands, as tool 
makers and users: hence the manual laborer; (2) to enlarge 
the front brain, bringing it well up over the sensorium, and 
making it dominant: here was the germ of the brain-worker. 
Vital energy thus gathered upon two points, hand and 
brain; and by these two organs the future of man was to 
be decided. Now, no approximate equalization of the lot 
of individuals can be secured so long as education is con- 
fined to the brain, and the hands are left to pick up a living 
as they can. The educated man, so called, goes forth with 
hands stupidly ignorant, and a brain overtrained propor- 
tionately: the hand-worker gets just that education of the 
brain which points out his misery, and throws light on what 
he might be, but does not enable him to rise above his lot. 
Education, so far as it goes, reveals to all their fate, and 
blazons their deprivations, but does not enable them to con- 
quer adversity. The drift, however, is in the direction of 
equal training to mind and hand. This means more than a 
mere widening of culture: it means the bringing together 
of social extremes, when skilled hand-work will be the pride 
of the best trained intellect, and the best trained hand shall 
be obedient to educated thought. Social agitation at pres- 
ent is dangerous, because the hand is against the brain: 
brute force dominates on one side, despotic will on the 
other. The future education will be that of the whole man, 
— physical, intellectual, and moral; and this means the 
training alike of hand and brain. The moral man is the 
one who can, and does, apply himself not only to right 
thinking, but right action. The author of a thesis on moral 
philosophy, learned in a thousand schools, may be far less an 
ethical being than the cowboy who rides a hundred miles 
to save a life. 

Absolute equality would consist in equilibrium: equilib- 
rium of social forces would be automatism. Progress secured 
only by friction would lapse into the uniformity and me- 
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chanical action of an ants’ nest. Social reformers who 
desire absolute equality seek for a world of machines instead 
of men. Herbert Spencer tells us that the future man will 
be one “ whose individuality can be expanded to the full in 
all directions; and thus in the ultimate man perfect moral- 
ity, perfect individuality, and perfect life be simultaneously 
realized.” But that were a state of both individual and 
society most to be deprecated. In evolution, that is the 
highest creature who can the longest approach its ideal 
without reaching it. Can man touch his ideal? Evidently 
not. He has already conceived the Infinite,— the infinitely 
good ; and, being finite, it is beyond dispute that he will 
never quite reach the goal. The real problem is always 
our capacity for progress, not our capacity for completeness. 

Theocracy carried the evolution of the family to its 
extreme limit. It placed the whole world under the papa, 
patriarch, or pope. The Reformation forever put an end to 
paternal government. This was necessary not only for the 
sake of society, but for the sake of the family. This, under 
the theocracy, became only a comparative state of honor. 
The celibate was the more highly virtuous. Wedlock was 
to be avoided by all who “would be perfect.” The result 
was a degradation of the family far deeper and more total 
than can possibly accrue from the abuse of divorce. A 
priest might not marry. It was better that he should have 
a concubine. The canon law swept away the civil law. 
Marriage was no longer a law of nature, but an institution 
of the Church, to be regulated by her at will. To be sure, 
this exaltation of celibacy and degradation of the family 
was inherited by Christianity from Orientalism. It was, 
however, exaggerated, and made the supreme test of charac- 
ter. Marriage was not a crime, but it was a state of infe- 
rior morality. It was a sin, however, until sanctioned by 
the Church. Whom she bound, they only were bound; 
whom she sundered, they were hopelessly severed forever. 
The abominations which this degradation of the family in- 
volved should be read only in the pages of history.* 


* Let the reader refer to Lea’s History of Celibacy. 
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The theocracy will be understood and properly judged 
only as the destruction of the family. It exalted pope or 
patriarch to be God on earth, with absolute control, above 
all, of the family. Luther and Calvin at once broke this 
bondage, and set the family free. The attack on indul- 
gences and like questions was but by-play. The real issue 
of the sixteenth century was the restoration of the natural 
family. But, with its restoration, all that imposing system 
whose base was mankind, and whose apex was the vicege- 
rent of the Almighty,— slavery at the bottom, blasphemy at 
the top,— this system, the growth of ages, fell with a crash. 
Society must henceforth be reconstructed with the indi- 
vidual as unit. All rights inhere in the individual. These 
he delegates to whom he will, in such proportion and such 
measure as he will. To reconstruct society is not to con- 
tinue an old reformation, but to carry forward an existing 
reformation. The task may well consume another century ; 
for, notwithstanding the vast unfolding of scientific truth 
and moral influence, we are not yet more than primary 
scholars in the new way, which is individual and collec- 
tive self-government. Our national legislation, our govern- 
mental methods, our municipal and local corruption, our 
bondage to superstition, our still strong tendency to reac- 
tion, our lack of a popular ethical philosophy, whose germ 
is in evolution, the still short-sightedness of science, leav- 
ing it to a great extent agnostic, if not atheistic,— all this 
indicates the long labor ahead. ’ 

This new reformation takes its place, historically, in a 
succession of like reformatory periods, covering all known 
history. It begins a new series, in which the individual 
instead of the family becomes the social unit. It is no 
longer a question of creed that can concern us. Only those 
theological doctrines remain, which submit themselves to 
the rigid tests of science. Of such questions, the two 
that at the first flash seem least of all to depend upon dem- 
onstration are the existence of a Supreme Being and the 
persistency of individual life,— God and Immortality. But, 
the fuller the statement of the hypothesis of evolution, the 
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more it is seen to involve eternal, necessary, and purposeful 
Life, with the relations which we bear to that Life as intelli- 
gent and moral agents. Those two great thoughts, God and 
Immortality, relegated by the theocracy absolutely to the 
domain of authority, are now once more, as they originally 
were, pre-eminently questions of science. The result is 
hardly doubtful. The new reformation will not be atheistic 
or materialistic. 
The periodicity of human history is not a pretty fable or 
a happy coincidence. It is a part of that Unity which will 
be more and more seen to be the innermost verity of all 
things, in proportion as they are better understood. There 
isa Supreme Purpose in nature, in human nature, and in 
history, putting in relief its accomplished aims, whether 
arts, industries, or religious reformations. All the move- 
ments of life are rhythmical, and fall under the same law 
of cyclic completion. Our entire existence, our hunger, 
our sleep, and all other functional desires, conscious or 
unconscious, recur with the days or the weeks or the months 
or the years. 
E. P. PowELL. 
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EDEN AND PARADISE: A MEDITATION.* 


Hour after hour, as I sped away on the wings of the mod- 
ern Hermes towards my Western home, I wondered and 
ever wondered what all these strange visions could mean. I 
began to wonder also where in truth Eden is, and whether 
we had indeed found it. 

But most of all there grew a longing to know what Eden 
is. Yes, that is beyond doubt the central question. All the 
world has sought to know the location of Eden, and in this 
search it seems scarcely to have occurred to any one to ask 
what is in very truth the nature of Eden. 

Always, too, there is the assumption that Eden is a name 
for something that was and is not. “ Where was Eden?” 
So the question has ever run. And the conjectural answer 
has pointed to Asia, or to Australia, or to’a sunken conti- 
nent, or to the once blissful regions of the north pole. 

Eden belongs, then, to a vanished world. He who can 
make inquiry concerning Eden is already beyond the con- 
fines of Eden. It is a world of beginnings. And so for 
him who thinks and wonders Eden is already past. It was 
and is not. And thus in truth has it ever been. The ear- 
liest words concerning Eden are words telling of the Eden 
that was. The Golden Age was, ever and only was. 

And primitive man remained in Eden only so long as he 
asked no questions, expressed no doubts, felt no uneasiness, 
only so long as he had not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, and hence only so long as he knew 
nothing of the real nature of the very Eden in which he 
dwelt. 

The first morally significant question that Adam asked, 
while yet in Eden, was the first step taken by Adam in the 
direct way leading out of Eden. It was precisely that stage 
of his intellectual and moral advancement which for the 


*See the article on “ An Eden for a Poet,” in this Review for December, 1889. 
The clue to the following interpretation of Eden I found first in Hegel’s writings. 
See Philosophy of History, Bohn Library, p. 333. Something similar, as I have 
since learned, was held by Origen. 
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first time made clear to him the difference between good 
and evil that also carried him beyond the gates of Eden. 
Yes, the gates: Eden hath its gates, its limits. And man, 
with his wondrous nature involving the capacity of immor- 
tality and limitless self-unfolding, must pass like a fugitive 
through the gates of Eden if he would attain the fulness of 
his manhood and realize the splendors of the divine ideal 
that lies smouldering within him. 

And have we not here a clue by which we may easily find 
answer to our twofold question concerning at once both the 
location and the nature of Eden? Adam is, in truth, but 
the typical man. What happened to him in his essential 
life must happen to all in the essential lives of all. At first 
— that is in his childhood state — Adam was wholly at ease. 
He had no thought of a world beyond that simple one in 
which he dwelt. His conceptions passed nowhere beyond 
the limits of his senses. He was wholly without conflict, 
because he was wholly without consciousness of moral dis- 
tinctions. 

On the one hand there arose no contradiction between 
himself and the animal world, for he was himself as yet but 
an animal. True, he was an animal having infinite promise; 
but as yet he did not himself so much as dream of this won- 
drous heritage of his. 

On the other hand, he walked and talked with his God. 
But no very great degree of penetration is required to rec- 
ognize the fact that the God with whom Adam, or any son 
of Adam, can walk and talk, is first of all a God that is 
known chiefly, if not solely, through the senses. 

And in both respects every human being is like Adam. 
Each, in his childhood state, is still an animal; and, being 
such, he catches no glimpse of Divinity save through the 
senses. Nor does the likeness end here. Every human 
being since the time of Adam has grown restless with the 
dawning consciousness that the Divine is something immeas- 
urably above man, and yet towards which man may aspire 
as towards his own ideal nature. 

Here, in truth, lies the germ of the distinction between 
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good and evil. For what is the good but practical obedience 
to the divinely given command that tells me what I ought 
todo? And what is this command but the unchanging law 
of reason, which is also the law of self-consistency written 
in every human soul? 

It is indeed only by slow degrees and through the pain 
arising from collisions with the law that man becomes con- 
scious of the existence and nature of the law, and thus forms 
the habit of comparing more and more carefully each deed 
he does with the unfailing standard thus provided, telling 
him what he ought to do. And this comparison itself, when 
first explicitly made, must result in man’s unspeakable 
humiliation, since the thing he does ever falls short of, or 
even wholly contradicts, the thing he ought to do. 

And this is the Fall of man, this his expulsion from Eden. 
Ah, the charm of Eden! How beautiful, how perfect, how 
self-poised the child! What awkwardness, what painful 
embarrassment on the part of youth just emerging from 
childhood! How charming the unsuspecting innocence of 
infantile life! How great the alarm and distress of the 
newly awakened conscience of youth! 

And what is this newly awakened conscience, flaming out 
now with the blinding light of the consciousness of good 
and evil, but the threatening sword that compels swift flight 
forth through the gates of Eden, and evermore renders re- 
turn impossible? 

Where, then, is Eden save first of all within the soul of 
every human being that has not yet passed beyond child- 
hood? And what is Eden if not precisely this,— the state of 
innocence of the wholly unawakened soul? If this be Eden, 
then Eden is nothing less than a necessary phase in the total 
process of the universe. It ever was, and ever is to be, 
where a living soul has been or will be born into this uni- 
verse. 

Thus the only boundary that Eden can ever have is in the 
dawning consciousness, and hence in the awakening con- 
science of each individual soul. And so Eden is ever begin- 
ning with each new soul that comes into being, and also for- 
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ever ceasing as soul after soul attains to a knowledge of 
good and of evil, and flies through the gates. 

It is worthy of note that the first sacrifice was made after 
the boundaries of Eden were passed. Nor was nor is any 
sacrifice possible within its enclosure. For true sacrifice 
can mean nothing but this: that one first learns what one 
ought to do, and then cuts short the fulfilment of every 
desire in conflict with that divine law. 

On the positive side, too, the perfection of human life is 
attained by the theoretically simple, and yet in practice only 
too difficult, means of so training one’s self that he will heart- 
ily want to do and be wholly bent upon doing precisely 
what he ought to do; just as on the negative side he will 
unhesitatingly sacrifice everything conflicting with the law 
of his own being, and so resolutely refuse to do what he 
knows he ought not to do. 

But there is still another hint of utmost significance given 
us in the legend of Eden. As soon as Adam was fairly out 
of Eden, he began to work. And in like manner every 
human being, once fairly awakened to the vast discrepancy 
between what he is and what he ought to be, must inevi- 
tably begin working with all the energies of his soul, so that 
he may attain, even though it be but painfully and little by 
little, the realization of true manhood. And what, in truth, 
are all the institutions of the world, developed as they have 
been through centuries of grimmest toil and struggle on 
the part of man, but means to this one great end of the real- 
ization of true manhood on the part of every human being? 

From the first moment of his existence onward, then, man 
has ever fled and must forever continue to flee from this 
unsubstantial Eden of childhood in search of that enduring 
paradise which consists for the individual in the perpetual 
widening and refining of his own immortal powers, so that 
these shall tend ever towards symmetrical yet richly varied 
unity and completeness of the spirit’s life. And this result 
can be reached only in obedience to the divine law of con- 
sistency in man’s own nature,—a law that is one and the 
same as the central law of the divine nature itself. Man is 
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one with the Divine in ideal; and immortality for man 
‘means nothing else than the endless progressive develop- 
ment of man towards that completeness which is perpetually 
realized in the one perfect, personal energy described by the 
ancient prophet as being “without variableness or shadow 
of turning.” 

The poets have been right, then,— even it may be beyond 
their own knowledge,— in representing Eden as an outer 
world. 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Yes, that is it,— about us, around us, beyond us; and the 
struggle of each sincere soul must ever be for the unfolding 
of its own capacities, so that it may be said with ever-in- 
creasing truth, Heaven lies within us in our maturity. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that outer conditions have 
much to do with the inner state of the individual soul. 
Have I not myself been charmed unspeakably with that 
wondrous outer world, in the midst of which I have just 
been wandering, and which I have but now quitted with 
utmost regret? And was I not prompted to fly to that land 
by the languor and distress and terrorizing apprehensions 
due to years of unbroken toil in the nerve-destroying climate 
of this land of weariness where I am doomed to do my 
work? And have not my two friends, in defiance of all 
those warning portents, desperately clung to the mountains, 
and refused to descend to this vale of sighing ? 

Least of all, can I pretend to deny that the outer condi- 
tions must also be taken into account, if one would form an 
adequate estimate either of the primitive Eden or of that 
transfigured Eden which ‘s the true and indestructible para- 
dise? The former is already to you and me, who can criti- 
cally examine it, a paradise irrecoverably lost. The latter is 
the paradise which, as I devoutly hope, shall be for you and 
me increasingly realized as the genuine paradise regained. 

With thoughtful consideration, then, one can scarcely fail 
to reach this conclusion: that the whole of the physical uni- 
verse, so far as it lies untouched by man —so far as it is 
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mere wilderness—is the outer Eden. As such it is the 
appropriate dwelling-place of primitive man; for primitive 
man is nothing else than man in his primary or merely ani- 
mal stage of existence. 

Of what use, then, to delve amid the ruins along Eu- 
phrates’ stream, or to sound with plummet the dark depths 
of ocean, or to grope amid the desolation of polar snows 
for proofs of the site of a vanished Eden? For in every 
unhewn forest, on every unbroken prairie, on every spot of 
every habitable star that now lies free from the stamp of the 
will of such being as man, there lies a present Eden and the 
promise of a paradise yet to be. 

Nor let it be forgotten that Eden is the realm of the 
senses, or that the senses constitute the transition stage out 
of the physical into the spiritual. The organs of sensation 
are indeed physical, while sensation itself is an experience 
belonging distinctly to the conscious unit of the soul. And 
so, just as the outer Eden of nature as wilderness is not to 
be destroyed, but, on the contrary, is only to be transformed 
into & group of fit conditions for the paradise of a purified 
soul, so the senses, at first crude, coarse, gross, are not to be 
abhorred as hindrances, but far rather are they to be refined, 
trained, ennobled, into utmost efficiency as instruments of 
the Godward struggling soul. 

Nor is this all. He who would unfold the true paradise, 
both within and without, must not less clearly recognize the 
value of yet other instruments of the soul’s advancement. 
These other instruments are, it is true, still outer; but they 
are vastly more complex than are the senses. We have 
already had them under consideration. They are nothing 
less than the institutions of human society,— the Family, as 
the means necessary to the unfolding of the social nature of 
man; the State, as the necessary means to the maturing of 
the political nature of man; and the Church, as the neces- 
sary means to the full development of the religious nature 
of man. These are the fundamental, absolutely sacred insti- 
tutions demanded in the very constitution of the human 
soul itself. And no people can long escape ruin that persist- 
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ently disregards the essential demands of any one of them. 
Nor can the richest results be attained unless there be trans- 
fused through all these the clearness and precision of sci- 
ence, together with the vital, rhythmic graces of art. 

This be our creed! Were we and all men to live it to the 
full, with what swiftness and profusion must the desert — 
the wilderness without and the wilderness within— be 
made to rejoice and blossom as the rose! 


WiuurAM M. BRYANT. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


Confidence in the permanent form of any belief, religious 
or philosophical, is rapidly declining. The substance of 
religious thought does not change much, and has enlarged 
but little since Plato’s or Augustine’s time, but each age 
supplies its own fresh formula and mode of expression. 
“The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” but not otherwise greatly altered. 

The Christian moral ideal has always held a close relation 
to the heart of man, in one form or another, and was fore- 
shadowed in part by well-known examples of pagan worth 
and greatness before its finest expression was reached in 
Judea. It is at once the most enticing and difficult ideal 
the world has known,—enticing because difficult. Bur- 
dened with the weight of false doctrine attaching to it, and 
often perverted from its true use by the ignorance and 
wickedness of its adherents, this ideal has suffered little 
change through nearly nineteen centuries of popular miscon- 
ception and abuse. Self-renunciation has always been its 
fundamental motive. For centuries its accepted type was 
asceticism, which held sway throughout the era of monastic 
rule and discipline. The Reformation checked ecclesiasti- 
cal error and abuse without greatly enlarging the general 
ideas of life and conduct. The narrow piety which cramped 
and hindered the entire Protestant movement is especially 
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manifest in the Puritanism of old and new England, which 
strengthened the sense of personal righteousness without 
removing the bonds of theological fear and prejudice. The 
paramount duty of self-sacrifice continued to be the favorite 
theme of the Protestant as of the Catholic pulpit; but it 
was slowly raised to that plane where self-seeking is sub- 
dued to the general good. Thus Protestantism strength- 
ened the sentiment of human brotherhood by its appeal to 
the individual conscience. Slowly at first, more rapidly of 
late, the Christian ideal has dropped the adventitious aids 
of creed and doctrine, and taken on more and more the form 
of simple human help. 

The only religion we care for to-day is practical religion ; 
and this the world is learning to recognize and honor wher- 
ever found, whether labelled with that name or not. An in- 
telligent liberal minister, with whom I was once discussing 
the correct use of names, said, to illustrate the way one may 
accept the title of a creed or party and yet refuse to be 
bound by it, that, when asked if he were a Unitarian, he 
answered, “ Yes, and something besides”; and so, when 
asked if he were a Republican in politics, his answer was, 
“Yes, and something besides.” When I pressed him to 
know why he should not make the same reply to the ques- 
tion as to whether he were a Christian, he gently shook his 
head in deprecation of the sentiment that the last term had 
any fixed or exclusive meaning. Thoughtful minds in all 
denominations are coming to recognize that there is a large 
element of “something besides” in the sum of man’s present 
acquired religious convictions and aspirations, which the 
term “Christian” cannot be made to cover without a severe 
stretch of just historic meaning. The Jew, liberal or ortho- 
dox, does not thank us when, with patronizing good inten- 
tion, we describe the long-taught faith of the prophets, the 
eternal doctrines of righteousness, by a term supplied to the 
human vocabulary years after Isaiah and Micah had gone to 
their rest. The rationalist sees no reason why the life he 
is trying to lead should be termed “Christian” more than 
“Confucian,” since his conduct is guided by the principles 


4 
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of a plain and simple morality common to all the peoples of 
the earth. Admit the largest possible interpretation of the 
term ‘‘Christian,” it cannot be made in minds like these to 
cover the whole of man’s religious needs and experience. 
To the large majority in all sects, that word may be all- 
sufficient, including all that is most tender and uplifting in 
religion, uniting the thought of divine goodness with love 
for our kind. Those compelled by a more literal under- 
standing or careful research to abandon the name belong to 
the minority, condemned and misunderstood, subject some- 
times to social ostracism and mistrust. Yet among these 
are men and women as truly Christian in life and character 
as any who make conspicuous display of the name. This 
is admitted even by their critics. It would seem, then, as 
if the special gift or quality called “ Christian” might be 
‘reached by other theological paths, or even by that of a 
plain secular morality. 

The term “Christian” describes a certain distinctive 
moral and spiritual ideal, not greatly differing from that 
found in certain foreign types of civilization, yet with the 
plain marks of race and time. The world has never over- 
taken this ideal. What then? Because this particular 
ideal is seen to be beyond all that human will and longing 
have yet attained, must we say it comprises all that is be- 
yond? Must we, in honor to this ideal, speak in grudging 
praise or real disparagement of all that lies outside? This 
were to lower it to an idol, to replace trust with suspicion, 
the love that has learned to cast out fear with the love that 
is only jealous and exacting. Indiscriminate praise hurts 
both its object and its giver. We do not estimate a man 
or an action less worthily because we view each from a rela- 
tive point of view. A man does not love the woman of his 
choice less because he sees other women to be, in some re- 
spects, her equals or superiors. We do not hold Shakespeare 
in less regard because we love Homer and Dante also. 
Neither should we revere our own Bible less, even if the 
study of comparative religions has discovered the existence 
of other scriptures nearly, if not quite, equal in moral and 
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inspirational value. The beauty of Christ’s example is not 
dimmed, but brightened, by knowing that he is one of a 
glorious company whose names enrich the stream of sacred 
tradition. 

The Christian ideal has suffered much from a certain pro- 
prietary spirit on the part of those who held it. It would 
be difficult to say how much the personal salvation schemes 
attaching to this ideal have insensibly promoted the spirit 
of selfishness. Up to a very recent time — and it is so even 
now — the Christian gospel has been applauded and pressed 
on men’s attention from the single point of view of the per- 
sonal security it was supposed to offer. Natural and even 
justifiable as this may be, still it places the value of that 
gospel more on its beneficial relation to the believer than 
on its absolute merits. This mercenary view is fast passing 
away; it commands little respect from intelligent minds. 
Yet never was Christianity better understood or more 
highly prized for its real merits than in the present age of 
so-called religious doubt and distrust. While the old belief 
in its supernatural origin and character grows colder and 
feebler, appreciation of its true historic worth and beauty 
and moral necessity grows daily. The new ideal is not 
always recognized by name, and is sometimes pointedly de- 
nied. It is content to lose its identity as such rather than 
seem to violate the principle of universal brotherhood. Like 
Christ in the legend, it will strip itself of every recognizable 
sign, and disguise itself beyond all recognition, if thus it 
may the more quickly reach and stir the instinct of human 
compassion; and Longfellow, in “* The Legend Beautiful,” 
teaches that true worship is no mere rapt contemplation of 
the beautiful, but can tear itself away from spiritual delights 
at the command of conscience, and take up the homely 
duties of the day. 


“¢ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled,’ 
That is what the Vision said.” 


His unwelcome duties performed, the simple-hearted monk 
returns to his cell to find the Vision flooding the walls with 
its supernal light. 
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To claim all the best results of culture and experience 
for the name “ Christian” is completely to misapprehend its 
real worth and use to man. We cannot cover the entire 
moral horizon with any single achievement of the race, no 
matter how high and far-spreading in its results. Some 
time we shall know it is an impiety to try. The world’s 
religious consciousness has been enriched from many sources. 
From Persia and Egypt we have derived that love of occult 
wisdom which feeds the sense of mystery and awe. From 
the Hebrew scriptures we have learned the worth and obli- 
gation of personal righteousness. Confucius teaches the art 
of just and correct living. Buddha is likest Jesus, teaching 
the sense of human brotherhood, putting off the habit of a 
prince to work out the task of soothing men’s abjectest mis- 
eries. Thus he exemplifies the spirit of a consecrated hu- 
manity, while Jesus adds to it a great faith in the moral pos- 
sibilities of men. We may well hold in chief love and honor 
that type which has named and helped to shape the civiliza- 
tion we are born from and allied to by race and education ; 
but we need not, therefore, hold it as all in all for the entire 
world. 

Astronomers teach us that beyond that planetary system 
to which our sun is the centre of life, is another vaster sys- 
tem, including ours, having another centre of gravity and 
revolving about some far-distant star. So in the religious 
sphere “our little systems have their day,” and are to the 
superficial vision independent and disconnected, yet each 
is bound to a central life and purpose larger than its own, 
which its own only partially reveals, and “one star differeth 
from another star in glory.” We have attained true re- 
ligious trust and enlightenment when we have learned to 
look up to the spiritual heavens as to the natural, to name 
and recognize each glowing orb in its own place, and its 
relation to the whole glittering galaxy, grateful for the 
light and beauty shed upon each from all the rest. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
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THE RESPECTIVE DAMAGE OF DIFFERENT 
EDUCATIONS. 


Several years ago there was published in a well-known 
American periodical a series of papers by divers eminent 
teachers, entitled “ How I was Educated.” These articles 
narrated some of the sources wherefrom and methods 
whereby the writers had sought to perfect their intel- 
lectual equipment, mainly those going toward the making 
of scholars. They were full of interest, as far as they went, 
but of necessity incomplete, since no man, much less one of 
many attainments, can tell the story of his education within 
the limits of a magazine article. To do so would be to tell 
the story of his whole life. The writers of these helpful 
narratives could touch but briefly upon that part of their 
education which was obtained outside of books, they could 
but barely notice that part which consists in unlearning 
what has been previously learned, and of the extent of actual 
injury done them by their education they could say nothing 
at all. For along with the benefit of every distinctive edu- 
cation there certainly goes a degree of injury, each bearing 
to the other somewhat of that relation existing between 
pleasure and pain, which, as Plato says, “never come at the 
same time, yet whoso catches and possesses the one is 
almost always forced to take the other, as if the two were 
joined together.” 

Education, a word commonly associated with books, in 
reality means any and all processes whereby one is supposed 
to be made more perfect. So manifold, however, and so 
uncertain are our conceptions of perfection, so inextricably 
are those conceptions interwoven one with another, so often 
is vanitas vanitatum our exclamation before the end, what 
wonder is it that the poets always have praised that life 
which is the simplest? But never was any life simple enough 
to be satisfied with itself. All nature is alive with the pro- 
gressive instinct. Every creature is continually and in- 
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sensibly being drawn towards something supposed to be 
more perfect than itself. The attractive force may differ, 
and the ideals of attainment be one above the other as high 
as the heavens are above the earth; but the desire for some- 
thing better, of everything after its kind, is a part of the 
law of gravitation. Human limitation is such that few are 
able to follow a line of harmonious development. We in- 
crease our powers in one direction by lessening them in 
another. Everywhere man is confronted by the inexorable 
necessity of sacrifice, wherein is the main seat of his discon- 
tent, whether expressed in the fury or the despair of one 
life or in the religion or the philosophy of another. Thus 
education tends less towards symmetry than towards asym- 
metry. The benefit derived from it is at the same time an 
injury, and he who is called educated is often of all men 
the most uneducated. 

The education to be had in the school of civilization may 
be divided into six main courses or departments, through 
all of which many after a manner pass, but in one or two 
only of which the generality of pupils attain any degree of 
proficiency. These six forms or departments of education 
are Affairs, Society, Books, Art, Nature, and Thought. 

Under the education of Affairs, or business, is included 
all manner of activity having for its end the possession 
of whatsoever is obtained at the expense of others. 
War, politics, trade,— what schools are these three! How 
they develop industry, boldness, adaptation, shrewdness, 
and self-control! How they force one to keep ever before 
one’s eyes the relation between cause and effect! How they 
concentrate, stimulate and sustain effort! And then the 
exhilaration,— the certaminis gaudia, or joy of conflict, which 
almost might be believed the survival of that excitement 
produced by the sight or smell of blood,— the hazard, the 
suspense, the visible failure, or success! Herein, as in a 
perpetual arena, the majority of men expend their energies, 
from the organizing and directing genius to the humble 
drudge painfully and unwittingly evolving higher from 
lower powers. Nor is there any more certain constrainer 
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to sympathy and generosity of the concrete kind than the 
education of affairs. The wounds and hard knocks received 
therein make the competitors helpful of one another, among 
whom there is never lacking a readiness to set on his feet 
again, when he makes it a matter of free grace, any unlucky 
contestant. 

A brave school this is, assuredly, and the one wherein 
character is discovered sooner and more certainly than any 
other. But in return for its wholesome discipline great 
damage is wrought by the education of affairs in many ways, 
and most of all by its inevitable depreciation of the supreme 
quality of justice. Whenever men set out to possess any 
material good, the end too often justifies to them the means; 
more especially because they know society is always ready 
to compound with unscrupulons means when such means 
win success. In war, the primitive method of obtaining 
possession, all things are held fair to this day. In politics 
and in trade men have indeed established certain recognized 
principles of justice; but how easily are they either evaded 
or brushed aside when in the way of the master spirits 
therein! The first maxim of almost every successful sol- 
dier, politician, and man of business is: Use every possible 
advantage. The main reason why so many men fail in their 
pursuit of riches and power is because they wish at the 
same time to possess love and esteem. With those deter- 
mined to win the former at any cost, such ones are at an 
immense disadvantage. He who would be sure of winning 
a great stake in the game of affairs must not only possess 
genius for affairs, but he must, between himself and other 
men, not have too fine a sense of justice. The education of 
affairs tends to blunt the sentiment of honor, as well as 
many other qualities of mind and heart which dignify and 
ornament human nature. A man’s honor ends and his dis- 
honor begins just as soon as he tries to reconcile principle 
and the main chance. 

This same education causes men to regard everything as 
either merchandise or spoil, and naturally enough, when 
they are successful, fills them with an overweening sense of 
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their own superiority. It is from the school of affairs that 
most so-called self-made men are graduated, though it is 
difficult to understand why these should be thus called, 
since they of all men are most made by the aid of their 
fellows. The so-called self-made man, while often a very 
useful citizen, is quite as often an intolerable bore. He 
who is convinced that he has made himself seldom can talk 
about anything but himself. How many self-made men 
are there that have sore need to be made over! The educa- 
tion of affairs is the first grade in the school of civilization, 
beyond which, as in the more restricted school, the majority 
of pupils get but a little way. Unhappily, it is not always 
made the first grade, certain ones from one cause or another 
entering at once the higher grades. Such often have to 
learn in the school of affairs during their later what should 
have been learned therein during their earlier years, who of 
all those damaged by it are likely to be damaged most. 
Who does not acknowledge the power of that irresistible 
fascination imparted by the education of Society, or man- 
ners? Affability, courtesy, address,— how they further the 
gratification of the social instinct, and add to the delight 
of human intercourse! Manners are the oil of civilization, 
without which lubricant the parts of that vast and intricate 
machine would be continually afire from their remorseless 
friction. Offence to one another’s personality is the cause 
of as much ill feeling as injury to one another’s fortune. 
Manners are the world’s device for the protection of person- 
ality, without which there would be no living in it. How 
the possessor of finished manners is envied more even than 
the possessor of riches! and justly, since he may if he will 
enjoy all the benefit of riches with little or none of their 
care. Lord Chesterfield was right, from whatever motive 
he exhorted his son to sacrifice to the graces; for in a highly 
civilized society the reduction of human friction is as much 
a matter of philanthropy as is the relief of destitution or dis- 
ease. Let no one affect to despise manners because they are 
superficial: so, for that matter, is all self-control. The edu- 
cation of society, like every other education, may be put to 
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uses base or dishonest; but a gracious manner, when disin- 
terested, is the refinement of sympathy, wherein consists 
gentlemanliness more than in anything else implied by the 
modern meaning of that word. 

Nevertheless, the education of society, desirable and im- 
portant as it is, seldom turns out a finished pupil whom it 
does not damage both morally and materially. It paralyzes 
performance. Whether it is that social intercourse, among 
those eminently qualified therefor, is the most satisfying 
of all occupations, or whether, as is more likely, it tends 
to destroy individuality, rarely is it that men and women 
of society are capable of any strenuous undertaking. Man- 
ners are prone to run into tedious ceremonies and conven- 
tions, as among the Orientals, with whom they are the prin- 
cipal business of life. Useful as they are for the protection 
of self-love, they at the same time increase self-love, and 
give rise to numerous causes of offence wherein there is no 
moral reason for offence, thus becoming a repellent instead 
of an attractile force. They make flatterers and prevari- 
cators of us; “not absolute liars,” as Dr. Holmes says, “ but 
such careless handlers of truth that its sharp corners get 
terribly rounded.” The education of society makes us 
hopelessly dependent upon one another for entertainment: 
witness its variety of diversions for occupying time. It too 
often in the after part of life leaves those most proficient in 
it no other resource but to become either cynics or devotees. 
What loneliness is like to the loneliness of fashionable old 
age, or who is more to be pitied than he who cannot endure 
the companionship of himself? 

Without the education of Books, or scholarship, there 
would be in the minds of most people no idea of any educa- 
tion. The key to the storehouse of inherited knowledge,— 
the cipher that unravels the continuity of thought,— what 
a possession it has always been! No wonder is it that the 
scholar was of old time considered a superior being, who 
even yet is hedged about by a kind of privilege, provided, 
as always, he does not question too closely the correctness 
of existing beliefs or systems. Unto those furnished with 
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this kind of education the world ever looks for its teachers ; 
and what a noble profession is that to whose charge is com- 
mitted the minds of a generation! Intellectual fathers and 
mothers,— can there be any calling more honorable or one 
involving greater responsibility? How, moreover, does 
familiarity with the thought and action of past times recon- 
cile one to the waste and confusion of the present, and 
restrain that headlong impetuosity of human pride, always 
assured of superiority over former times, and ready to 
destroy established institutions before it is known what to 
substitute in their stead! And what occupation, absolutely 
considered, is so absorbing and at the same time so restful ? 
Who is more evenly happy than the scholar, to whom every 
acquisition is an earnest of easier future acquisition, whose 
rivals are also his friends, and whose controversies have be- 
hind them so little of resentment? 

Of all kinds of education, that which comes from com- 
muning with superior minds would appear to damage one 
the least. So perhaps it does, everything considered; but 
the education of books, nevertheless, is attended by its own 
peculiar damage, as probably no one is better aware than 
the scholar himself. Books, inasmuch as the most of those 
worth reading relate to what has been rather than to what 
is, often transport the student of them so completely back 
into the past that he makes no part of the present. The 
eternal Now is writ large in every conception of desire, and 
no one can rise to his full height whose eyes are fixed habit- 
ually upon the life of another time than his own. The effort 
of living before one’s time is as nothing compared with the 
effort of living after it. The world may overtake him who 
lives before it: it is every day moving farther away from 
him who lives after it. The prophets and saviours no less 
than the rulers of the world are seldom its scholars or pro- 
fessional teachers. The education of books detracts from 
originality. He who is constantly busied over the creations 
of others does not commonly create anything of his own. 
Three-fourths of the product of all scholarship is but criti- 
cism or explanation of the work of others. Some one pre- 
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eminent mind, from a clearer perception or maybe original 
discovery of truth, becomes the centre of a moral or scien- 
tific system, around whose thought revolves the intellectual 
life of a thousand years. The knowledge that his learning 
has served chiefly to make him an intellectual satellite tinges 
with melancholy the life of many a scholar. The man of 
greatest erudition at the end is forced to confess that one 
absolutely new thought is worth the acquisition of twenty 
languages; that knowledge does not always bring insight ; 
and that the large-eyed pupil of nature and even the hit-or- 
miss pupil of affairs is as likely to stand face to face with 
truth as is the pupil of books. 

So much does what we call civilization depend upon the 
education of Art that those nations wherein that education 
is neglected are said to have no civilization. By art is 
meant all whatsoever of man’s creation having for its end 
the expression of beauty. Such a mighty influence have 
the masters in this department of education exerted upon 
mankind in all ages that their lot is esteemed to be espe- 
cially happy. No class of those who become immortal 
through their own achievement is regarded by posterity 
with so much love and so little hate. Lifted above passion 
and prejudice, with their failings forgiven and forgotten, 
these favored ones remain forever a serene and shining com- 
pany,—the apostles and high priests of beauty,—the per- 
petual charmers, solacers, and refiners of the race. Most 
enviable is the lot of the pupil of art who is so fortunate as 
to touch the imagination of his own time. Sought after by 
wealth and fashion, the favorite of power and the darling of 
women, the wonder is that amid such allurements he is able to 
achieve what he does. Nor are the obscurer pupils in this 
school without their reward. They likewise are partici- 
pators in that joy which comes from companionship with 
the spirit of beauty, be their work esteemed how little soever 
of men. Beauty, moreover, as Richard Jefferies says, is an 
expression of hope, whereby it is so enthralling. The pupil 
of no other school, not excepting the school of affairs, is 
buoyed by so persistent a hope. Nothing of human produc- 
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tion changes so little as a work of pure art. Once discoy- 
ered, whether early or late, it never goes out of fashion. It 
outlives its own civilization, and hands on the name of its 
creator even after it has itself perished. 

The student of civilization, however, mournfully perceives 
that this delightful and life-expanding education has a dam- 
aging effect, as well upon its critical and advertent as upon 
its creative pupils; and also upon society at large. It dete- 
riorates moral fibre. This accusation is always disputed, 
and not without apparent reason when one remembers An- 
gelo and Beethoven and John Ruskin. But certain it is 
that these eminent artists, as well as many others that might 
be named, have in them somewhat above art, the general 
tendency of which is to soften the conscience as well as the 
heart of mankind. Not without reason did the Gothic in- 
vaders urge the preservation to Greece of her treasures of 
art, because a people whose chief interest was about such 
things would be to them a perpetual source of tribute. That 
courage and hardihood may exist along with the highest 
artistic development is as certain as it is that art and moral- 
ity in the most perfect human types are essentially the same. 
The point is that, as human nature has thus far existed, 
strength, moral or physical, and beauty are qualities seldom 
united in the same nation or individual. The heroic period 
and the artistic period in national life are never at the same 
time. The artistic period more often is the period of na- 
tional decay. The time may come when human life shall be 
ordered only by love and beauty, but for many ages yet it 
must be equally, if not more, ordered by justice and strength. 
The school of art, moreover, almost surely develops in its 
pupils an extreme sensual refinement, which, as this world 
goes, keeps their nerves continually upon edge. The artis- 
tic temperament never accepts the second-rate, in whatever 
else it has to do as well asin art. It will rather do without. 
Thus it constantly happens that they who have the largest 
capacity for material enjoyment possess of that enjoyment 
the least, thereby having against the world a perpetual cause 
of offence. The most happy and at the same time the most 
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unhappy people in the world are they who will have noth- 
ing short of the best. Of such a few in every genera- 
tion enjoy the best, or (what amounts to the same thing) 
their ideal of it, and the rest — nothing. 

Next to business, or affairs, the department in the school 
of civilization having the largest number of pupils is the 
most ancient department of Nature. For within this de- 
partment are to be included not only the philosopher and 
the poet, but the multitude of those who upon land and 
sea in pursuit of their livelihood are brought into direct con- 
tact with the universal Mother,—the husbandman, the 
sailor, the woodman, the fisher, and the hunter. Only those 
who have dwelt among them know what a store of informa- 
tion, what sagacity, perception, and originality of expression 
are to be found, even in these artificial times, among those 
whom the old poets denominated “earth-born.” What 
health, what endurance, what patience, what independence 
and fertility of resource, shall one behold here! What 
familiarity with elemental life, under what names soever 
it may be known, and with the terrific forces of light, cold, 
heat, moisture, and gravitation! There is, moreover, to be 
found here, to such as seek it, a peace surpassing every 
other which earth can bestow. Nature says to man, “ Thou 
art my creature; and, maugre all thy impertinent griefs, thou 
shalt be glad with me.” In but one other school is the 
mind so habitually thrown upon its own resources. Inti- 
macy with nature is the best possible promoter of thought. 
Even the plough-boy is forced to be serious, and every great 
naturalist must needs be either a poet ora moralist. He 
who has learned how to see has learned at the same time 
how to think. 

This primeval education, the greatest of object lessons, the 
purger of conceit and inculeator of simplicity, it would seem 
might be charged with but very little damage to its pupils. 
Damage is done them by it notwithstanding,— negative 
damage, tis true, but all the more persistent on that ac- 
count. The education of nature engenders a fierce individ- 
ualism, hostile to organization and to all collective action. 
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It distributes one’s energy over so large a field that only 
those exceptional ones whose happiness consists in apprecia- 
tion rather than in achievement get a return commensurate 
with their expenditure. It gives to men a certain shyness 
and wildness, like that of the untamed animals, and makes 
them slow of apprehension and of speech. “This last is an 
especial injury to society, in that its most disinterested mem- 
bers are thereby unfitted for public life; “for among man- 
kind the tongue, and not the deed, bears rule in everything,” 
even more in our own than in Sophocles’s time. This edu- 
cation also fosters in the majority of its pupils a conserva- 
tism, stiff as the very crust of earth. All outworn creeds 
and systems survive longest among rural populations. 
Adaptiveness, than which there is nothing more constantly 
taught to the pupil of nature, is very often forgotten by 
him when socially applied, as if mankind had ceased to be 
a part of nature, and were subject to separate laws of de- 
velopment. The education of nature is commonly not appre- 
ciated until it is too late. Most of those undergoing it 
would escape it if they could. Success in it excites too little 
envy. There is not enough of humanity in it. Human- 
kind, as a rule, never is in earnest about anything which 
does not immediately and visibly affect itself. 

The most necessary as well as the most difficult depart- 
ment in the school of civilization is the department of 
Thought. For thought is an essential component of every 
other education, and so difficult withal that the vast ma- 
jority of persons, for want of it, either fail or achieve but 
indifferent success in whatsoever else they undertake. It 
is the variation of proficiency in this department of educa- 
tion that causes the inequalities among us. It is excep- 
tional fecundity or rapidity of thought which constitutes 
genius. It was this which the Hebrew king preferred 
above riches or beauty. This was the demon of Socrates, 
the vision of Isaiah, the sign which has said to the mighty 
ones of earth, By this thou shalt conquer. For it is a mis- 
take to consider thought the antithesis of action. Those 
most renowned for action have been prodigious thinkers, 
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only their thought was mainly concrete thought, and in 
conformity with their own times. We commonly regard 
thought as the property of one temperament, and action as 
the property of another. The truth, perhaps, is that great 
reflective power is the overflow of a forceful spirit, which 
either denies itself or is denied by the world a field of 
action. Thought appears to be a more subtile manifestation 
of the generative principle, that action of it which insures 
the progress as its other action insures the perpetuation 
of the race. No exercise of human energy is so mysterious, 
so exacting, so sense-subduing, and, to those sufficient for 
it, so fascinating. Nothing else is so wholly the product 
of ourselves. Thought is the forbidden fruit, which always 
the old gods forbade to mortals under pain of torture and 
death, lest haply, partaking of it; they should become as 
one of themselves. And the myth was well founded, as all 
myths are. For of whom else might the gods be so jealous 
as the thinker, the prophet, the creator, the discoverer, the 
maker and the unmaker of the destinies of men? 

But even this lofty and strength-giving education of 
thought has its corresponding damage, as more than one 
of those most proficient in it has borne witness. The main 
injury of thought, as an habitual exercise, is its lessening 
the force of sympathy. The thinker who is anywise ab- 
sorbed is always in danger of insensibility to that which is 
common to and which makes up most of the joy and sorrow 
of all life. Even if the burden of his thought be that very 
joy and sorrow, the expression of it is likely to be so unsym- 
pathetic or so involved that the thinker himself is hardly 
a personality to the majority of men, whose want is not 
so much for one who can think as for one who can feel. 
Aristotle, Antoninus, Calvin, Bacon,— how little affection 
do they inspire compared with their influence upon human 
belief and conduct! In this respect the thinker is often the 
most selfish of men,— selfish not of his goods, if peradventure 
he have any, but of himself and of everything which enters 
into the production of thought. It is a high price to pay, 
be the motive never so lofty,—the making sympathy im- 
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personal ; and few there be who have succeeded in so doing 
without becoming more or less eaters of their own heart. 
Thought, being something immaterial, is forever projecting 
itself into transcendental regions, to be oftentimes lost, or, 
like the Theban, struck with frenzied sight therein. With 
truth, thought is said to be near allied to madness. Unless 
joined to will, it becomes, if not madness, dissipation, the 
end of which is not strength, but weakness. With beauty, 
thought has been esteemed a gift, which doubtless in a 
measure it is,—the gift of heredity and of other forces 
equally beyond ourselves; but that it may be developed by 
exercise is ag certain as it is that any other faculty may 
be in like manner developed. 

Thus, willingly or by constraint, almost from the time we 
come into the world until we pass out of it, goes every one 
to school. Nor are the willing ones always those whose 
lives are most governed by reason, any more than are the 
constrained ones those only whose lives are most governed 
by impulse. The constraint of the man of impulse arises 
from his being forced to resist impulse; the constraint of 
the man of reason, from his being forced to transgress reason. 
The first conforms to civilization as to a power which shall 
save him from himself; the last, as to a power which shall 
save him from others, he being hopelessly in the minority, 
and obliged to choose the less between two evils. Under 
civilization there can be no freedom: there can be only 
constraint,— perpetual, iron constraint. It is merely a ques- 
tion whether we shall be constrained by others or by our- 
selves. It is neither the few which are governed mainly 
by reason nor the many which are governed mainly by 
impulse to whom life’s school is most difficult. The one 
avoid the most part of life’s petty stings: the other become 
hardened to them. The sharpest tried are those in perpet- 
ual stress between reason and impulse, their passions from 
partial refinement being augmented and rendered the more 
acute. Pain everywhere is inseparable from growth. 

Who, then, are the willing ones? They are the ones for 
whom the question is always what? rather than why? the 
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ones that fall into the career to which accident assigns them 
with the determination to succeed therein, which, so far as 
regards their little span, they generally do. These trouble 
themselves never about conditions: their energies are kept 
in full play, their industry and common sense are applauded, 
the prizes are not beyond reach, therefore they go willingly 
to school. But now and then it happens that one of these 
achieves extraordinary success, when behold the result! 
Straightway his vision expands, former ideals appear mean, 
and under the fierce light of fame he finds that, in all but 
one kind of achievement, he is outdone by a host of others, 
many of whom perhaps have a reputation in no wise equal 
to his own. There is to every one who looks below the sur- 
face of things a mockery unspeakable contained in the word 
“success.” The great statesman, or soldier, or artist, or 
scholar,— what one among them is satisfied merely to suc- 
ceed, or able even to define the limits of success? Nothing 
ought, and generally nothing does, make a superior mind 
more unsatisfied with itself than success. He whom success 
satisfies usually succeeds, like the minister decribed by Tac- 
itus, because of his capacity being on a level with and not 
above his business. These are the ones whose estimate of 
themselves is determined always by the estimate of others. 
“See me,” cries the child about performing some feat, to his 
companions at play. “See me” likewise is in the hearts, if 
not upon the lips, of these grown-up children, as under what 
name soever they continue their play, whether the perform- 
ance be a prize fight or a sermon. With what little anima- 
tion would most of our popular performers go about their 
various feats, were there no lookers-on but themselves! 

In but one respect do these different kinds of education 
work absolute benefit without working corresponding injury. 
They every one force upon their pupils a measure of strug- 
gle, without which, either active or passive, all education is 
but little worth. We continually deceive ourselves in this 
matter, rest and leisure being merely a change in the kind 
of struggle, and indeed the procuring of means to enjoy 
repose often but a device for escaping repose. Struggle, for 
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many supposed to be retiring therefrom, does in truth but 
just begin,—the struggle with themselves, infinitely harder 
than is any struggle with others. Whenever struggle is not 
forced upon us, we go in search of it ourselves. Struggle is 
as much a necessity to one degree or temperament as to 
another. Take away from the man whose main desire is to 
hear, or to see, or to think, the hope of seeing, hearing, or 
thinking more, and he will be as miserable as would be the 
man deprived of the hope of feeling or acting more, whose 
main desire is to feel or to act. The word more expresses 
what is at once our misery and our happiness. Until man 
shall reach the limit of development, his chief occupation and 
happiness must be in effort. Soon as one ceases effort, which 
is to cease to grow, ’tis time he were dead: he then begins 
to rot, and to rot beneath the ground is better than to rot 
above it. 

ALFRED H. PETERS. 
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EMERSON’S AGNOSTICISM. 


“Sovereign and transforming Grace.”— F. H. Hence. 


When we look on the vital leaders of New England, the 
men most eminent as creating aspiration, thought, and life, 
we all set Emerson at the head. But why? Was he a 
man of great learning? No. Was he a man of exceptional 
intellectual power or of profound thought? No. Was he 
one familiar with the world’s philosophies, able both to see 
their limitations and to make good their defects, giving 
men either new methods or new foundations? No. Was 
he, then, one who had something of Washington’s natural 
leadership and control, one to set standards for civic activity 
and to organize hostile elements into permauent institu- 
tions? No. Was he one to shape a nation’s educational 
institutions, to plan and rear a university, or to build up 
the school system of a State? No. Was he, then, one to 
guide the people’s organized charities, to enlarge asylums 
and hospitals, or to go, with all-conquering love, to save the 
perishing? No. But was he not a creator in literature or 
in art, having that imperial constructive imagination which 
evokes ideals that have power to lead and to shape indi- 
vidual aspirations? No: nothing of this. This he could not 
even understand in a man like Hawthorne ; and it is a ques- 
tion which was narrower,— Emerson’s thought, his scientific 
knowledge, or his sympathy. 

Exquisite susceptibility he had, in excess, just as Haw- 
thorne had. Conscientious kindness abounded in him. His 
touch was delicate, his spirit most rare. But a sympathy or 
insight like that of Shakespeare, which entered with the 
power of loving interpretation into experiences unlike his 
own, was as completely wanting in him as was the construc- 
tive power that could shape a lens with Alvan Clarke, or 
classify fishes with Agassiz, or plan a Commonwealth with 
Washington, or with Hawthorne create a new world ora 
hew woman. 
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Whence, then, his power and his just pre-eminence? 
Emerson stands for this: that the religious sentiment is 
the supreme factor in human life, and that only by grace are 
men saved through faith. His father and his grandfather, 
we are told, “did not emphasize grace in their sermons, but 
appealed to the virtue and good sense of their people in 
the name of God:— 

“¢For faith and truth and mighty love, 

Which from the Godhead flow, 

Showed them the life of heaven above 

Springs from the life below.’” * 
Emerson stands forth as the one great apostle to show men 
the absurdity and the barrenness of the philosophy into 
which he was born. The above quotation reveals it. The 
book from which it is taken is full of it. But of its utter 
worthlessness Emerson and his life give New England’s 
best demonstration. “Grace” and “faith” are the two 
words that compass the whole of his life and fill it with 
beneficence, by filling it with virtue, with hope, and with 
love. Two things were supremely sacred in his eyes,— hope 
and faith. Had a man either of those, that man was to 
Emerson a hero, and all the more so if he was besides a 
fanatic and something of a social or ecclesiastical exotic. 
But Emerson was right. Protestantism was building on 
dogma. Sects were fighting for dogmas. Their secret con- 
viction was that life springs from belief. Fight for the 
true creed, and you are fighting for the true church, was 
the feeling. Emerson knew better. God was leading him 
to show men anew that a certain vital sequence controls all 
spiritual affairs, all vital phenomena being the direct prod- 
ucts of Divine Grace, and none of them being originated 
by or dependent upon man’s intellectual activity. Through 
his mother, he was saved from both the theology and the 
philosophy of his fathers, and taught that spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. 

The delicate perception, the pure instinct, the humble 
trust, the loyal fidelity, with which he followed and patiently 


* Emerson in Concord, p. 6. 
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listened to that voice of the Spirit, made Emerson the great- 
est prophet the Protestant world has produced. 

Sturdy Puritan as he was, he was a dependent. His soul 
was filled with sweet and humble faith. He lived by trust. 
He hungered for the communion of the Spirit, and he knew 
where to find it. Amidst crowds, he was lost. But he was 
least alone when alone. “Enter into thy closet” was the 
one word he loved to obey; and his closet was where he 
could be alone with God. He was thus alone yet not alone 
when out of doors, amidst the winds, with the waters, in the 
woods. 

What did he seek there? Flowers? weeds? birds? bees? 
shadows? lights? forms? tones? Yes; but all these were 
merely voices. They were nothing in themselves. His eye 
never rested on them. He was no naturalist, no man of 
science. He sought not these, but something beyond them. 
He sought and he found rest and peace and the renewal of 
his faith. He sought and he found that to which he was 
not ready to give a name. But from all weariness, from all 
trial, from all perplexity or doubt, he fled to that; and no 
soul could ever more truly say, “ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after THEE!” 

Of course, Mr. Emerson did not understand himself or his 
fellow-men. Such a soul never does: it gives, in uncon- 
scious simplicity, the priceless phenomena which others 
must interpret. He asked the New Bedford church that he 
might, when he pleased, omit the public verbal prayer. He 
could hardly understand their refusal. Still less could he 
have known, when so young, how delighted that people 
would have been, had he said nothing about it, but gone on 
in his own quiet way, using when he pleased the Lord’s 
Prayer only, or now and then asking that people, especially 
that people of Quaker blood, to join in silent prayer with 
him. 

So he may never have really believed or been ready to say 
that what he sought and found in Walden’s woods was just 
that which Jesus found on Olivet or in Gethsemane. Still 
less would he have said or believed that what Paul sets 
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forth as grace, the one all-saving element, was precisely that 
which came out from the Unseen into his listening soul. 
But was it aught else than that? The glory of Emerson’s 
life is that he dealt so slightly with all those things which 
separate men into sects; that he dwelt so habitually with 
those things which may be known of all men, while he lived 
solely through faith, prayer being his daily bread, and grace 
the light that shone continually upon his path. What else 
but that grace, what else, unless vitality or life itself, is 
common to man and God? 

“The gods never philosophize,” he says with Plato. Our 
scrutiny, our analysis, synthesis, inference, are all our human 
expedients. So of our virtue. God is not tempted of evil, 
but blesseth both saint and sinner, one with humility, one 
with pain. It is but folly to speak of the humanity of God 
and the divinity of man. One thing only they have in 
common. Like as a father sympathizes with his children, 
so the Lord enters into every human experience. But how? 
Only by that glow of the divine good will which ceaselessly 
awaits interpretation by every experience of sinful man, and 
which speaks to man now as love, now as reproach, now as 
compassion, now as encouragement,—that infinite tender- 
ness, all-soothing, quieting, quickening, uplifting, which 
Paul sees as coming to the full glory of its manifestation in 
Christ Jesus. Grace is the connecting tie,—in God an 
active, sleepless, all-seeing love, yearning * over its child; in 
man, the response of a more or less conscious filial affection, 
rising into obedient and joyful loyalty. This fealty, wor- 
shipping, adoring, developing into compassionate self-sacri- 
fice and service, begins and ends in an humble, holy faith. 
We live by it day by day. More or less satisfactorily, more 
or less consciously, we seek re-enforcement from that com- 
munion. And it was that which Emerson sought and found 
in the Concord woods. There, again and again, his youth 





*Our verb “to yearn” seems to have for its core the root of all words like 
“ grace,” “ charity,” ydpic, the word that touches the heart of Paul’s interpretation 
of Christ. Is its root one with the Asiatic Gur, signifying simply to glow,— not to 
shine as with reflected light, but to glow like a coal with vital heat ? What but that 
glow is common to man and God, central in our worship, the ground of all our 
human hope and security ? 
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was renewed like the eagle’s. Grace is but the Godward 
side of faith, faith the manward side of grace. They are 
one, and thereon all the foundations of man’s philosophy 
and life are laid. 

But are not these words for men to laugh at to-day? We 
are passing through an age of scientific madness. We have 
been worshipping — not, with French revolutionists, the 
naked goddess of “ Reason,” but a creature spiritually even 
less productive ; that is, Science, classified knowledge. 

“Not productive? barren?” men exclaim. “Lo, these 
new literatures, these teeming laboratories, museums, col- 
leges! What inventions! What transformations! Old 
fable paints with but faded hues in presence of to-day’s en- 
chanting fact.” 

Yes; but all the more eagerly, with a more sore necessity, 
the soul flees with Emerson from the glare and hum of these 
electric lights and cars to the quiet banks of Musketaquid. 
What has science done for man’s soul,—that is, for man 
himself? Is man with his ape-ancestry now walking a path 
any the less mysterious, with anywhere lighter shadows, 
burdens, or tasks? In Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
how the interest dies and the charm vanishes when we come 
to that twentieth century sermon! ’Tis the one terror in 
his Utopia that we might have to listen to sermons such as 
that. But whence its dryness? He has pictured a commu- 
nity at ease, in health, with no poor, with few insane, few 
felons or sinners, and the latter all counted as more unfortu- 
nate than guilty, “more sinned against than sinning.” He 
thus shows us a life that has no shadow, no perspective. 
He takes away life’s uncertainty and its anxiety, though 
he does not venture to bring his people to the side of the 
grave. He takes away the misery from our mortal life, and 
with it most of its terror, much of its mystery, and all of its 
compassion. The Saviour could not come to that commu- 
nity, because there is there none of the anguish, the outcry 
of the broken heart’s agony that speaks the sorest human 
need and that brings him near. Who there is called to 
drink of his cup? 
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But this shows that such social or vital conditions are but 
forms of fiction, creations of the imagination. There can be 
on earth no such change in our life. No gains in knowl- 
edge, no revelations by science, no conquests of mechanical 
skill, no social reconstructions, can take away or seriously 
diminish the awfulness and the shadow of life. Sorrow, sin, 
and death do not change. The uncounted millions of men 
live to-day, as they have lived, mere rude barbarians and 
savages, whom the sighing of the wind fills with awe. 

A few millions of men are crushed into or grouped about 
our cities, living in what we call civilization.. Is their life 
easier than that of the savages? Are their pains and their 
anxieties, their vices, their sins, and their sorrows, their 
uncertainties, their griefs, and their terrors, few or many 
as compared with those of uncivilized men? Ask of San 
Francisco’s suicides. Ask of New York’s crowded insane 
retreats. Ask of Boston’s calmest and most elegant life. 
Compensation holds the scales. Eyes that grow bright 
and calm in the twilight shrink from this noonday glare. 
The worshipper of science may fix his eye on Darwin to 
measure the man that science makes. Advancing days 
bring no pleasure, privilege, or advantage for which we do 
not pay the full price in effort, in loss, in privation, in suf- 
fering,— yea, in risk, in peril, and in terror, as we see the 
crumbling of communities and the shrivelling up of men. 

But why? Why, excepting that science has no creative 
power whatever, when called to stand in the presence of the 
soul? Intellect creates only by reshaping materials already 
given. Machines, tools, appliances, expedients, clothes, the- 
ories, dogmas,— these science can make. It cannot make 
life. Constructive thought never made a baby. It can but 
change the clouts and the cradle. Creative passion, sleep- 
lessly active, renews day by day our race and its vitality. 
Intellect is dependent on that. Thought comes in as an after- 
thought, as observation, experiment, vivisection, at the best. 

What made Emerson so great was that he clearly saw 
this limitation of man’s mental power, with its barrenness 
when working alone; and that he took hold through faith 
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on that Divine energy by which all things live. In Plato he 
saw, from “this regnancy of intellect in his work,” his lack 
of “the vital authority which the screams of prophets and 
the sermons of unlettered Arabs and Jews possess.” Clearly 
he saw man’s duty, his necessity to strive for knowledge, 
to attempt the unattainable, to learn, even by falling out of 
his nest, his need of wings as well as of feet. Emerson, 
speaking of Plato, seems to speak of or to the far lower, less 
spiritual man of science to-day: “ He has clapped copyright 
on the world. This is the ambition of individualism. But 
the mouthful proves too large. Boa constrictor has good 
will to eat, but he is foiled. He falls abroad in the attempt, 
and biting gets strangled. The bitten world holds the biter 
fast by his own teeth. There he perishes: unconquered 
nature lives on and forgets him. So it fares with all: so 
must it fare with Plato.” ‘No power of genius has ever 
yet had the smallest success in explaining existence. The 
perfect enigma remains.” 

But who knows so well as Emerson that there is a knowl- 
edge which is not of the intellect, not a power or gift of 
genius, yet a knowledge ample, adequate, all-satisfying, 
though called by another name? Do we walk in uncertainty 
because we walk by faith, and not by sight? Sight rests on 
faith. Sight even is not our own. Man has power to look, 
but no power to see. He has power to listen, but no power 
to hear. He sees, he hears, he feels, only after an external 
approach and solicitation. Like Laura Bridgman, he has 
at first power but to respond to the touch from without, 
and to interpret its temper, not its intent. Slowly, very 
slowly, there grows upon him a true perception of the all- 
surrounding purpose and plan; but instantly he can per- 
ceive, as childhood does, the all-enfolding kindness and 
good will. His trust in responding thereto is measured 
only by his inborn innocence and affection; but the out- 
reachings of its answering yearning build at length in grace 
the one bridge of conscious relation between man and God. 

And is not this knowledge? Then so much the worse for 
knowledge. Is it or is it not a fact that all knowledge rests 
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on faith? Is there an external world whose realities answer 
to these images made in my eye, in my mind? I believe it. 
I trust so. But do I know it? Is the confidence of my 
knowledge anything but an act of faith? And is it knowl. 
edge, or is it not? Or, if I look within, consciousness rec- 
ognizes these changing sensations, these mental states. Is 
this knowledge? If so, does it not rest on faith? And is 
there any recognition by me of that which lies beyond these 
phenomena, that whose changes these sensations reveal? 
Is the soul of man more visible to consciousness, more acces- 
sible to our cognition, than is the Soul of the Universe? 
Only “agnition,” our spiritual apperception, lays hold on 
either. Who can question the fact that what men of sci- 
ence call knowledge has its bound, and must recognize 
the wisdom of those who reared an altar "Ayvéorw Occ? * 
Salvation by grace sees God as revealing himself in every 
conceivable way to man’s diligent mind, but as bringing 
that revelation to its fulness in making the reality of his 
presence felt by the obedient heart of devout love and 
trust. Has he left himself without a witness? Has he hid- 
den himself from his children? Has man waited for un- 
counted ages for a revelation not yet vouchsafed? Have we 
a knowledge of God that Jesus had not? Or shall we now 
see that our growing knowledge brings with every incre- 
ment a growing risk, burden, and care, which can be borne 
only by a growing faith, itself not born of knowledge, but 
a natal gift or inheritance, a vital product of the past ? 

The demand to-day for a knowledge-foundation for faith 
is the old demand for a dogma basis, that curse of Protes- 
tantism, which burned heretics, bred sects, and rent the 
Church of God. ‘To-day it speaks in Joseph Cook, and at 





*Huxley’s word in 1869 was the manly utterance of a magnanimous heart, and 
the world will yet thank him for it. What we now need to see is that the Latin 
agnesco (which has been ignorantly associated with agnostic] gives the true key to 
our problems. It means J detect, I recognize, something kindred to myself that 
responds to my recognition. “ Agnition” is a good old word which should not have 
been flung away. It denotes that which underlies all love and all spirit intercourse. 
The communion of the Holy Spirit is not an act of cognition; neither is worship no! 
faith nor hope nor charity nor any noble act or aspect of the Christian life. These 
all rest on agnition. Cognition is here the servant, never the master. Emerson is 
the prophet of what we might call Agnoscism (this agnition). 
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times in Mr. Savage, with a sort of theological Jingoism.* 
“ Unitarianism is dead,” says Dr. McCosh. “Unitarianism 
is dead and laid out for burial,” re-echoes Mr. Cook. “Ortho- 
doxy is dead,” rejoins Mr. Savage. Well, brethren, if so, 
why so zealously belabor those venerable cadavers? Is it 
comforting? Is it edifying? Or is this zeal only your con- 
fession that you all suspect to-morrow may reveal the fact 
that the death of dogma may prove to be the rebirth, the re- 
naissance, of faith ? 

At all events, dogmas have their rights, and men have a 
right to their own. “Orthodoxy is dead”? Must we then 
have a scalp dance, and fetch in a few captives for torture? 
Are those not holding our tenets to be treated as foes and 
traitors, and to be pursued until some future Appomattox 
lays down the sword at our victorious feet ? 

But we only demand, says the modern dogmatist, that 
men shall be honest in creed-mongering, and shall use words 
without changing their meanings. That is, you ask and you 
assume the right both to judge your brother’s duty and to 
define his words. You ask more than that, modest as is 
that demand. You ask that men shall petrify, for your 
convenience or pleasure, the vital processes of religion so 
far as they affect the vocabulary of the Church. The de- 
mand is as absurd as it is presumptuous. It ignores a living 
God, a living Church, and a living Word. It ignores evolu- 
tion, and the fact that words are alive. They change con- 
tinually, and they have a right to change. To-day’s dog- 
matist should speak and compel others to speak in some 
dead language. He defies the law of life which keeps the 
vocabulary fluent. He ignores the fact that no phrase or 
word can mean to the sons just what it meant to the sires. 
“I believe in God”? What could well change more than the 
meaning of that phrase does, in any true and living man, 
as he goes on from ten years to sixty years of age? The 
denotation may be the same or it may not; but the connota- 


* Future generations may need to be told how this useful word began with the 
song of Disraeli’s Englishmen: — 
** We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too.” 
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tion changes and enlarges itself with every increment of ex- 
perience and of time. Dogmas and their vocabulary have a 
right to live, and they have a right to die a natural death. 
They are, at the best, private property, which I must protect 
for my neighbor, and let alone as scrupulously as I do his 
orchard or his kine. 

But must we not have common dogma in order to have 
common worship or life? What is this but the old illusion 
of dim-seeing partisans, which has nursed bigots and lighted 
fagots, and which is always at war with that vital process 
of salvation by grace so nobly illustrated in Mr. Emerson ? 
That salvation brings release from all real evils, perils, and 
fears, and from the yoke of dogma-worship with the rest. 

What is most needed to-day seems to be, not the substitu- 
tion of a true theology for a false one, but the recognition 
of the fact that theology is but one part of our blundering 
science; that God is ruling and moulding man’s life, not 
through his intellect alone, but through his affections, and 
through vital processes which never sleep, by which he is 
changing all creeds and convictions, unchanging though they 
seem, in his own time and way. When not rejected, they 
are transformed. “No shirking and no sneaking,” Divine 
Wisdom says to men, in the duties of study and of thought 
as of all the rest; but man, in any walk of life, still finds 
himself unmanly. Knowledge, when filled with the conceit 
of holding a faultless creed, easily sneaks away from the 
one great duty of blossoming into a charity which is not 
puffed up. 

“What do Unitarians most lack?” asked the Christian 
Register. Dr. Hedge put a good deal into one word when 
he answered, “Humility.” Philosophy and faith kissed 
each other as he spoke. Dr. Hedge was a man whose 
mental power could resolve all the compounds in his cru- 
cible. He had fit weight, learning, and experience rightly 
to judge the vital value of knowledge. He fairly weighed 
our conceit. It was he that said of Heine: “In Berlin, he 
heard Hegel, associated with the Hegelians, and imbibed the 
demoralizing influence of that philosophy which, in profess- 
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ing to explain all, neutralizes all, and leaves a residuum of 
intellectual self-sufficiency combined with moral indiffer- 
ence.” 

Thus an Hegelian of to-day says,* “ Existence and knowa- 
bility are identical.” What cannot be known does not 
exist: “Existence, reality, and cognizability are synony- 
mous terms.” The charm of these harmless statements lies 
in the sweet innocence of the assumption that whatever is 
known to God may be known by man. Human conceit has 
before soared as high, but its wings of wax soared toward 
humiliation. 

Emerson’s manly faith kept the sturdy conviction that 
what Anglo-Saxons call knowledge, cognition, takes hold on 
no nowmena, but only on phenomena, and on the inevitable 
sequences of hypothesis. It spins by on its electric car ; 
but it knows that it drives a steed whose nature and whose 
native land are wholly unknown, and whose manifestations 
are rightly viewed with deathless wonder and awe. Has 
not the past century explained all this? Not in the 
slightest degree. Human life is as completely veiled with 
inscrutable mystery as when Israel’s shepherd king watched 
his flocks and questioned at night the skies whose sympathy 
answered to his soul. Sympathy alone touches the Unseen. 
Faith alone walks normally with God. Worship alone gives 
wings. And man, who never moves a stone or takes one 
step but by divine help, yet by grace alone communes with 
God, and confronts him face to face. Shall we not come to 
accept this as “knowledge”? observation? experiment? 
verification? What could bring these into this realm but 
the experiences of Emerson’s life-long brooding and medita- 
tion,— that is, of practical religion and of private prayer? 
One word only Divine Love speaks, “ Oh, taste and see that 
the Lord is good!” 

But in this age of experiment we call for something more 
objective. We wish to experiment on others. We want a 
fact that can be displayed on the dissecting-table. We wish 
to see with these fleshly eyes. We are passing through a 





* Editor of The Open Court, June 13, 1889. 
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craze of knowledge-worship, of mind-worship, whose mad- 
ness outdoes any dreams of Danton or Marat. 

Man to-day is not a subject to himself, but a “subject” 
for the surgeon. Overwork flings you into epilepsy. 
Friends fear your mind is wholly lost. They fly to good 
Brown-Séquard. A man more earnest, modest, and true 
never lived; but he has a theory. Establish that, and he 
may bless all coming ages and win undying fame. To him, 
therefore, you, though his dearest friend, are but a new op- 
portunity, a fresh field for experiment, a guinea-pig whose 
twirlings and self-bitings fill him with joy and hope. 

Bishop, the mind-reader, shows amazing phenomena, in- 
structive, astounding. Science stands mute while he kills 
himself in zeal to teach. Ere his body is cold, the ghouls 
of the scalpel are peeping into his brain to see with eyes of 
flesh the secret of his soul. They are devotees of “ knowl- 
edge.” Fit title it was for a valuable book published in 
1881, “ Frozen Sections of a Child.” The body of a little 
girl, frozen solid, cut into thin slices, is there displayed. 
A useful book by faithful scholars, prepared in Boston, pub- 
lished in New York, it happily shows our modern method. 
But we are not willing to restrict its use to things that are 
dead. We wish to see death come through its application 
to living things. “Frozen Sections” are our sermons, 
prayers, criticisms, conversations, music even, so long as 
intellectualism and literalism thus rule, plying the destruc- 
tive forces of the analytic method, wielding the scalpel, and 
not constructively testing all things — men, manuers, letters, 
life itself —by the supreme standard of grace. Without 
that, all touch of the Divine is lost. Lost is all fit sense of 
mystery. A peeking curiosity supplants reverent wonder. 
There is no free play of the imagination, no soul-freedom, 
no worship, no creation, no vital perpetuation, no true life. 
And men have not faith enough to dare really to think. 

Of course, science, classified knowledge, has its vast 
value, its enormous influence on life, whether as a burden 
ora tool. So its grand theories and pictures, views of vast 
systems, suns uncounted bowing to common law,—are they 
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of no service to the soul? They serve directly only as 
they induce awe and humility, which turn man toa different 
teacher. They serve, and so do railway trains which bring 
books or art-works or transport man to remote mountains 
and shores. Their vital value and service are wholly inci- 
dental and subordinate. Religion and life have no more a 
theory, a dogma basis or knowledge basis, than have the 
faith, the impulse, and the activity which create families and 
perpetuate domestic, social, and civic life. Creative passion, 
manifold, holy, sleepless, guided of God, preserves, perpet- 
uates, and improves all organisms and all forms of vitality. 
It uses conscience and will, mind and knowledge, as an 
architect uses tools and men. Whatever its control or in- 
fluence, intellect has, in vital experiences, no creative power 
whatever. It can improve the conditions. It can make 
new combinations. It can by selection improve the stock. 
But all that is only a shepherd’s help to a vital force on 
which it can never lay its hand. 

Truth in man’s mind has no direct or vital relation with 
truth in man’s heart and will. Truth in conscience or will, 
in man’s heart or soul, is not born from or dependent on 
truths apprehended by the intellect. The former has a 
different if not a higher source, and a genesis all its own. 
Truth as a product of cognition is one thing. It is God- 
given. It is a revelation. It is man’s harvest which 
Heaven’s bounty permits him to make by careful looking 
at phenomena and sequence. The purer the heart, the better 
man will see. But cognition has none of that vision, of that 
communion, or of that diviner quality which comes in when 
will and conscience, affection, hope, and faith conjoin in the 
Truth that speaks as veracity, shines as sincerity, lives as 
integrity and fidelity, worships in adoring fealty, wonders 
and listens amidst life’s unchanging mystery, and loyally 
lifts up the eyes of hope when our earthly faith-walk ends 
in death. 

That is a vital quality, which cannot be learned and can. 
not be taught. It is formed only beneath a loving mother’s 
heart. It is born, not made. Intellect may nurse it, may 
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bring drugs or diet; but it is a thing which intellect can 
only indirectly either make or mar. Every man has of it 
a certain natal stock, his birthright treasure. It is a thing 
in no way to be created by one mortal alone. It is a work 
of grace. It demands interaction. It is a thing inherited, 
derived from other living souls, developed by fit action, and 
to be destroyed only by sin. 

The genesis of that truth —a thing begotten in mystery 
and born but of love and hope and faith, a thing directly 
drawn by sympathy from any pure and holy soul, a thing 
diffusing itself like light by a law all its own —is shown 
most wonderfully where God’s wisdom uplifts through man’s 
sin that holy life upon the Cross, to diffuse itself forever 
through human sympathy for man’s salvation. 

Vital processes, not human speculations, control the flow 
of that saving stream. God’s grace, found of Emerson in 
Concord woods, is found through Christ by millions who can- 
not go to meadows or to quiet streams. Amidst the glare 
of cities, in lowly cottages, in dens where environments are 
hostile to holiness, the grace and truth that come by Jesus 
Christ spread with divine energy, saving children unborn, 
and saving our civilization in thus saving the mother and 
the child. Men may gather for us the truths of the mind: 
woman alone can give us that fundamental truth of the soul. 
Not to be learned or taught, never self-made, only inherited, 
derived, inspired, or absorbed by sympathy, developed by 
action, bettered or hurt by habit,— what is that but a 
thing of prenatal formation, to be primarily had only by a 
holy, loving, immaculate motherhood? Well did the Master 
set in the midst a little child as the type and incarnation 
of a truth which the child itself did not make. 

That feminine quality to be perceived in Emerson has 
often been commented on as conspicuous in Christ. What 
a picture Emerson might have given us, had New England’s 
Christianity been in 1840 as free from dogma as it is to-day, 
had he added one more grand outline to his Representative 
Men, and shown us his maturest vision’s view of him who was 
no skeptic, mystic, philosopher, writer, or ruler, but who was 
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so supremely great as to make all other representative men 
seem small! Yet men need no new picture, nor has any 
man lived, great enough to make one. That one personality, 
that one exalted incarnation of vital Truth, veiled in mys- 
tery though it be, speaks to-day as never before to man’s im- 
agination, hope, and faith. Seen in its relation with the 
life of mankind, it stands forth conspicuous over all other 
phenomena. God allows science to lay its eye on nothing 
grander than that. It becomes itself the core-magnet in the 
mighty dynamo whose play, drawing on the Eternal Energy, 
lights the path and wings the wheels of our Christian civili- 
zation. Churches laboring to be Christian without Christ 
are faithfully, but fruitlessly, twirling coils of cold wire from 
which the magnet is left out. And any Christian soul, 
losing childhood’s vision of its Saviour, toiling to-day, with- 
out worship, to make progress through the play of the un- 
derstanding, the conscience, and the will,—such a soul is 
like an eagle wounded in the wing that has fallen to earth, 
and is now but wading through the snow, painfully trying to 
make its way back to its native mountains on foot. Heaven 
speedily restore to such a sufferer, whether it be a soul or a 
civilization, its vision, its pinions, and the confidence of its 
imperial flight! 

Henry C. BADGER. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BRYANT, THE POET.* 


Few men in the ranks of literature find a straight road leading 
them forward; but few have had a smoother or easier career 
altogether than the one which fell to William Cullen Bryant. He 
began to write when there was almost no American literary voice 
to divide attention with him, and when a poet — one of undeniable 
strain — became at once a phenomenon, and filled a waiting, if not 
a crying, need. Washington Irving had a somewhat similar start 
as essayist and humorist, reaping the same benefit from it that 
Bryant had as a poet. That Irving was afterwards mindful of 
this superiority of position is evident from a remark which he 
made to Mr. Curtis, late in life. “ We old fellows,” he said in sub- 
stance, “have a great advantage over you who are writing now. 
We had a free field, without your numerous competitors.” It is 
quite likely that Bryant also came to know and appreciate how 
great this advantage was. Of course, Irving’s suggestion was 
made playfully, or in terms of levity, but its obviousness is not 
thereby diminished. Just think of the time, if you can, when 
Barlow’s “Columbiad” and the epic of “ Hasty Pudding” could 
be thought important contributions. And, later on, a little spark 
of fire went certainly very far when Mrs. Sigourney was consid- 
ered a great poet; when virtue and amiability posing in blank 
verse were able to produce a great reputation. Bryant sur- 
vives because his gift was striking and real, and not mediocre, 
and his genius remains distinguished in a later and more critical 
time. 

Observe, in comparison, the adversely significant literary oppor- 
tunity now. To write something to-day that shall attract gen 
eral attention is something like trying to make your voice heard 
in the bedlam of the New York Stock Exchange. Say as good 
or wise a thing now as you may, in prose or verse, and it is at 
once overwhelmed by an oceanic tumult of competing voices. 
In the earlier day, the good thing said fell upon a waiting and 


* William Cullen Bryant. American Men of Letters. By John Bigelow. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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not wearied circle, like the single voice in a peaceful Quaker 
meeting. 

But the good fairies, when they surrounded Bryant’s cradle, 
gave him also other gifts than his early birthday. They gave 
him a workable measure of health and long life. He had the 
good sense and balanced judgment afterwards to work his vein of 
inspiration under conditions most favorable to it. His Pegasus 
did not go to mill or to market, nor was it made to do every-day 
chores. If he lived by a business somewhat related to the muse, 
he kept the muse groomed, so to speak, in a separate stall. It 
was only taken out for use on rare and choice occasions. 

When you come to look at the full body of Bryant’s verse, as 
it was collected a few years ago by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin, 
with all the new and unpublished pieces and fragments added 
to those so well known, you see that it is not a large bulk. If 
Swinburne should live to Bryant’s age, and go on with his pres- 
ent pace of fecundity, a long hbrary shelf will be needed to hold 
his poems. But Bryant’s verse, though displayed here by aid of 
very coarse type and broad margins, in over two volumes, could 
easily be printed in one, and that one you could easily carry in 
your pocket. 

In his sense of the value of reticence, coudensation, and brev- 
ity, Bryant takes a deservedly high rank. He is a rare model 
for young and aspiring writers in this respect. The toil and 
moil which he bestowed on his pieces, too, when he sat down to 
write, were no doubt very great. He finished and polished his 
lines to the last degree. By writing seldom, he had something of 
weight to offer. It would not have been his way, if he could 
have done it, to drop an airy and sinuous rondeau, or tripping 
triolets on paper, over a vacuous conceit. His messages were 
grave and stern. His style is essentially ponderous, though free 
from blemish. It used to be said of him, long ago, that he would 
often wait for weeks to find a single adjective, and in the mean 
time, carry around in his pocket the poem, all finished, except the 
one blank which that adjective was necessary to fill. When his 
muse whispered to him the vacant vocable, he hastened to obey 
her command; and the poetical torso was then lifted from its 
private pedestal into public view. But not until then. It is the 
fault of the modern bard and of the young writer that he swiftly 
rushes into print. He does not remember that Holmes likens 
poetry to wine. Neither should be dispensed while the rage of 
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youth remains. They should both be kept a long time for ripen- 
ing and rectification. Hazardous above all things is it to bind up 
either as a permanent possession while faults remain. The cask 
of wine is apt to burst with havoc when so treated, and the bound 
book of unripened rhyme may easily explode what would, with 
other treatment, have made a memorable reputation. 

In Bryant’s poem of “The Poet” he distinctly and rightly an- 
nounces the serious matter which it really is to be responsible for 
apoem. He says,— 


“ Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day.” 


You must have experience and time, he adds, and make your- 
self a part of your theme. You must “gather all your powers” 
before you “wreak them” in verse. You must brood at morn 
and eve, and be inspired by “ wonder and delight.” When the 
line, after all this, seems harsh or crude, you must go back and re- 
touch it “with fear.” How easily we can all indorse this! It is 
the whole truth of the matter. How naturally, in the hour of trial 
and temptation, we slip away from it! But there is no doubt our 
author stood sternly by his rules. He once suppressed four lines 
of a poem on account of a trivial criticism of them by Christopher 
North; and, his editor says, he made several ineffectual attempts 
to improve an identical rhyme in the third stanza of his poem of 
“The Evening Wind.” He even omitted one entire stanza no 
less perfect than the rest— which is still preserved in some col- 
lections — on account of its digression from the orderly sequence 
of the main thought. 

Bryant is in many ways truly a master. One reads his most 
noted pieces with great relish and admiration. When they in- 
dulge simply in depicting nature, they are especially delightful, 
and have become classic. All his verse is pure and lofty in tone, 
majestic in manner, and melodious. If the melody is more the 
result of skill and art than the prompting of passion, it is melody 
none the less. If his poetry is sombre, it breathes always a most 
wholesome strain. If he has made some errors of detail, as John 
Burroughs has shown, in his minute reading of Nature, he at 
least expounds her larger lessons felicitously. He is so felici- 
tous, indeed, in his general perspective that I have found the 
arrival of a month or period quite often suggests to me his poet- 
ical embodiment of it. For years I have never been able to go 
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into the August fields, for a walk, without consciously repeating 
to myself certain verses of his, entitled “A Summer Ramble.” 
The stanzas which so imprint themselves are these : — 


‘“‘ The quiet August noon has come; 
A slumbrous silence fills the sky. 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


“ And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng ; 
The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


“ Ah, how unlike those merry hours 
In early June, when earth laughs out; 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout! 


“ When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 
From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell. 


“ But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 
Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground, 
The blessing of supreme repose.” 


A similar association is apt to rule one, too, with respect to 
the fringed gentian, and the distant bird which takes far on in 
the remote horizon its “solitary way.” The particular poems 
which the flower and bird recall, and a few others that he wrote 
in like manner, are, in fact, cabinet pictures that have in them, 
with much perspective and color, the truths of photography 
clearly lined. Bryant’s verse, whatever may be lacking in it, has 
the virtue of speaking directly to the point. There is no haze 
or mystery in his lines. He offers no involution of words. His 
thought is clear, and it gives you no puzzles or riddles to solve. 
An illiterate auditor knows just what he means, when a public 
speaker quotes the well-known quotation below, it goes so 
straight to the mark: — 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amidst his worshippers.” 
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The measures of the eighteenth century and the lines of Pope 
and Dryden were dominant when Bryant began to write, and 
in the main fixed his mould and style. But he improved upon 
and enlarged this equipment. The feeling for nature which in- 
spired Wordsworth and Cowper was his conspicuous endow- 
ment; and it came to tired ears with messages as fresh as the 
winds and flowers of the fields. It must have been a relief to 
those who were jaded with Pope’s mechanical hurdy-gurdy 
music to have caught the new pulse and woodsy breath of 
“Thanatopsis.” I suppose we cannot now quite understand 
what an advance note that early poem struck in this voiceless 
western hemisphere, when it appeared. And it brought the 
added wonder that it was written by a boy. The wisdom of the 
octogenarian was deftly distilled in verses written at eighteen. 
It is not strange that the writer of it was at once foredoomed to 
fame. 

It is one of the most striking facts with reference to Bryant’s 
muse that it was born, like Minerva, mature. There is really 
no boyhood in it, and but little passion. He never “threw 
a poem”—in Alexander Smith’s coveted manner —“like a 
comet out,” for there was little heat in his blood. His May days 
“shed an amber light.” Coolness and restraint preside over his 
lyre. The solemn song of death with which he began, and 
which he never disposed of, is every bit as perfect as the last 
piece of blank verse he ever wrote; nor, in middle life, did he 
ever get above it. His early poem set the key-note to his 
thought, which is almost invariably solemn and sermon-like. 

It is very curious how the note of joy is suppressed, or simply 
made a foil for the juxtaposition and climax of sombre reflection, 
by Bryant. Very few of his pieces are wholly joyous. They are, 
on the contrary, eminently didactic and moral. They have — and 
I trust it will not be too great a heresy to say it—the faults of 
their eminent virtues. In the poem of the bobolink (“ Robert 
of Lincoln”), the strain is lively because the subject itself excludes 
everything but life and joy. In “The Planting of the Apple- 
tree,” it is only partially joyous; for the solemn passing of the 
years is emphasized : — 


“The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer where we lie 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple-tree.” 
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In the final stanza, an aged man moralizes to the children about 
the apple-tree’s history. 

One cannot deny the worth of a good moral, or the frequent 
beauty with which Bryant invests one. But is not the more 
elusive and delicate charm of verse seriously injured by too 
much straightforward didacticism? “Beauty is” not only “its 
own excuse for being”: it may be trusted, too, to draw its own 
inference. The Haec fabula docet does well enough for Alsop; 
but, appearing as the unfailing sequel of a series of poems, it 
somehow detracts from their natural power to enchant. But the 
same moral pointer which was so conspicuous in “Thanatopsis” 
becomes afterwards the rule of his work. In the midst of the 
cerulean bloom of “The Fringed Gentian,” even the last stanza 
is a prayerful monition. The serene beauty of the poem “To 
a Waterfowl” ends with a specific “lesson.” “The Yellow 
Violet” does not quite escape one; for it contains a regret for 
“aping the ways of pride.” It would take too much space 
to note this trait wherever it occurs; and yet the epicedial ele- 
ment overshadows it. The poem of “A Dream” is marked by 
his faultless rhyme and measure; but it opens with spring and 
birds and young blossoms, only to pass on to “black hearses,” 
“burial-grounds,” and “monumental stones.” At the end we 
are directly told to “note its lessons.” That this habit was more 
the fashion of literature in his early days may be admitted; but 
it is a serious question whether this trait will not help to impair 
the permanence of poetry imbued with it. 

The sepulchral flavor as well as the moralized sequel is surpris- 
ing in Bryant’s verse. In his “ Walk at Sunset,” he stands upon 
the ashes of the red man; and, in his much admired poem of “ The 
Prairies,” the passing away of the mound-builders and the red 
man’s later demise are made conspicuous, Apart from specific 
poems on burial-places, and one on “A Child’s Funeral,” and 
“The Conqueror’s Grave,” this flavor is brought in, as the obvious 
and natural waft from the breath of nature and the spirit, in in- 
numerable places. Iteration and reiteration are wrought on this 
one strain. You find a “Hymn to Death,” and a little further 
on “The Old Man’s Funeral.” Other titles savoring of the crypt 
also are “Mizpah,” “The Two Graves,” “The Disinterred 
Warrior,” “The Knight’s Epitaph,” “The Murdered Traveller,” 
and “The Massacre at Scio,” and,—it would be wearisome to 
name them all. 
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These idyls of grief are certainly majestic and beautiful; and 
“The Conquerors Grave,” which appeared originally in Put- 
nam’s Monthly, is tender and touching in the extreme. I am not 
sure but that it is the best poem that Bryant ever wrote, though 
many of his earlier ones surpass it in the mere matter. of celeb- 
rity. Every one can recall, without effort, the graceful, pensive 
beauty of his thousand-times copied poem of “The Death of 
the Flowers.” It has sometimes been titled “The Close of 
Autumn”; and for many years no autumn ever came to its 
close without the appearance of this piece in nearly every news- 
paper “ Poet’s Corner” in the land. There is such a thing, of 
course, as a sweet, chastening melancholy; and it exists in this 
poem, if anywhere. It rolled here out of one side of the heart 
of nature. It expresses, at least, a phase of the year’s departure 
and decay. But it was not enough for Bryant to consider the 
passing away of the flowers simply, although he had finished a 
very unique and happy poem without the last stanza. He adds 
the last stanza, however, to bring in human death, and devotes it 
to “one who in her youthful beauty died.” 

I once said I would turn to certain titles in Bryant’s volumes 
where death and the grave are not suggested; but I found their 
imagery in the verse. You would say that the poem of “June” 
will of necessity be joyous, for it is the month which marks the 
high career of the bobolink, out of which Bryant did extract 
joy. But we do not read the third line of it before we find the 
cavernous ground opened under our feet, and the sexton and 
what belongs with him follows. I admire, I think, as much as 
any one can, its rare beauty. It contains, in fact, some very 
memorable lines,—particularly where it refers to one (and to 
himself now, since he had his wish expressed in it, and was 
buried in June) 


“ Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is that his grave is green.” 


But the question which obtrudes itself is whether so much 
of the charnel-house at all times and seasons is not a serious de- 
fect in poetry. For poetry, primarily, is for our comfort and 
delight. Will the noblest thought even, and the perfection of 
rhythm and rhyme, make the atmosphere of the graveyard 
permanently dear and popular? We cannot escape its stern 
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facts, to be sure; but we must of necessity put them out of sight 
in our ordinary moods. There are times when we cannot; but 
Goethe’s maxim, Gedenke Leben (“Think of living”), is the 
mandate universally obeyed. In fact, life could not go on if it 
were not. Tennyson says,— 


“Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born,” — 


which, though it is an extreme understatement of the actual 
fact, allows to life the parity of an equation. But the real truth 
is that life is on the majority side, and on the perpetual increase. 
True and impressive as the fate is which terminates existence, 
the normal spectacle in this world at any one time is its over- 
whelming, streaming life and activity. But death is the morbid 
apparition with which Bryant toys. In his poem of “The Waning 
Moon” he makes use of the illustration connected with its death 
from the sky to say,— 


“Tn thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave on hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain.” 


Why could he not have relieved the darkness here just a little, 
by bringing to view a few rounded hillocks touched by this moon 
where life had ended otherwise than sadly? Usually, he does 
as much as this, or discovers a compensatory chord to put with 
his grief. He does this in asonnet written to a near friend who 
is dying of consumption. But this would be a most extraordi- 
nary poem to address to a friend to-day. It opens thus: — 


“ Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long;... 
The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
And the vexed ore no mineral of power; 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grief, 
Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour.” 


The poem of “Tree Burial” might suggest, from its title, a 
possible celebration of Arbor Day; but it is not dithyrambic at 
all. It is an elaborate description in blank verse of the burial of 
an Indian child in the forest. A very pretty and characteristic 
“Legend of the Delawares” commemorates the consternation 
caused to this tribe by the death by lightning of Onetho, 
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a young and cherished warrior. The sonnet to “ October” has 
its climax in a wish to 


“ Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass.” 


“The Hunter’s Vision” and “The Strange Lady” are based 
upon death and the grave, a double death occurring in the former, 
In his delightful fairy tale of “Sella,” which recalls the story of 
Undine, and which is longer even than “The Ages,” he post- 
pones the death of the maiden for a hundred years, but the 
shadow of it impends. At length,— 


“Where she was born they reared her monument, 


The stone engraved with Sella’s honored name.” 

In “The Little People of the Snow,” Eva’s burial and grave 
are the striking points in the poem. In the exquisitely finished 
poem of “The Snow Shower,” it is the grave which the flakes 
find in the water, and the similarly frequent disyensation of 
human death, around which it turns. Few are his verses into 
which this underground atmosphere does not find its way. It 
will be remembered that, when “Thanatopsis” was published 
in the North American Review, a brief poem of four stanzas, 
which happened to be folded in with the manuscript, was pub- 
lished with it as a prefatory portion. It was, in fact, another 
poem of death, mainly describing its terrors. 

I do not forget for a moment that I am commenting upon 
poetry that has signalized for two generations the high-water 
mark of American literature. It has won its way by supreme 
excellence into the mental and spiritual consciousness of all 
lovers of the poet’s art. But to discourse of certain spots on the 
sun’s disk will not put out its light. There is no genius so great 
that we cannot read through its illumination something greater. 
Must one be presumptuous to say that, if all Shakespeare’s poems 
and dramas were as ghastly and terrible as “Titus Andronicus,” 
his fame and readableness would have been long ago sensibly 
impaired ? 

“Set not thy foot on graves,” says Emerson. Let there be a 
time for grief, but let it not be all the time. We find no fault 
with the beauty and fragrance of the tuberose, but we reserve its 
use for one occasion. A friend of mine uttered only a common 
sentiment when he said that a picture like Peale’s “Court of 
Death” is not one he should like to dwell with day by day. 
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I cannot see why the association which affects a flower or a pict- 
ure will not somehow impair the excellence of a poem. And 
what if it is so overpowering as to throw a pall and the funeral 
cerements over the whole body of a poet’s verse? 

I can imagine that some one here may triumphantly refer me 
to Gray’s “Elegy” and to Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” But 
these are essentially episodes. Neither repeats the whole gen- 
ius of its author. Poems like these, whether I am able in a few 
words to make the fact clear or not, have so much to offer in the 
way of subtle thought and human philosophy, as well as in the 
setting forth of nature, that their obituary quality is not so much 
the end and chief concern. They, at any rate, idealize the sub- 
ject as Bryant either could not or did not. They do not rest in 
its bold anatomy and presentment, and they skip the ever-recur- 
ring categorical moral. I am sure that neither of these poems, 
nor the “ Lycidas” of Milton, nor the “Threnody” of Emerson, 
nor the “Thyrsis” of Matthew Arnold gives death in that blank 
nudity which brings terror or disenchantment. 

I suppose that, while some part of the solemn tendency in 
Bryant’s mind was a matter of temperament, not a little was 
owing to the fact that he (without being a Calvinist) imbibed 
that strong influence in youth with which the genius of Jonathan 
Edwards was able to darken the hills of Western Massachusetts, 
and which rested like a nightmare on the minds of the last cen- 
tury. The dolefulness of that philosophy, lived with and be- 
lieved in, is simply inconceivable now. 

One must concede a beautiful symmetry and nearly absolute 
perfection of form to Bryant’s poetry; and yet one feels that his 
very best work was not spontaneous. It lacks more than any- 
thing else natural fluency and spontaneity. A poem does not 
burst forth from Bryant’s muse irrepressibly, like a fountain. It 
was with him the representative of a very slow and serious 
straggle. For occasional poems, he often confessed that he had 
no gift. Few have the gift of being able to produce them as 
Holmes possesses it; but we can think of no writer in which toil 
to attain an end is so marked as it isin Bryant. His most seam- 
less verses, and where the art is certainly perfect, are apt to show 
you how they were put together. There does not seem to be 
that inevitableness about them which Matthew Arnold finds in 
Wordsworth. I often wonder why rhymes so perfect, and 
rhythm so melodious, and thought so elevated do not affect me 
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more in certain poems of Bryant’s. Perhaps it is because they 
are not inevitable. They are made with as little blemish as is 
seen in matched mosaic, but they are put together like matched 
mosaic. He worked somehow with a hard rather than a fluent 
and ductile medium. Instead of blending ethereal tints, he 
placed a vitreous glazing or marble in order. You find no fla- 
grancy to condemn, but you miss the last and most exquisite 
charm which Wordsworth and Keats and Shelley so often com- 
manded. It would be thought that Bryant’s qualities would at 
least have conspired to make a perfect sonnet; but he did not 
like that form of verse, and has written nothing in it that is re- 
memberable. He confesses that his sonnets are simply poems 
that happen to be fourteen lines long. 

We cannot describe the secret of style and charm united; but 
we know that intellectual strength, or genius even, alone, is not 
sufficient for their attainment. The personal equation is needed 
to produce that ineffable quality that marks, in their separate 
ways, the work of such writers as Hawthorne and Matthew 
Arnold. That Bryant communicated grace and charm I have 
not denied, and should not like to deny; but he did not com- 
municate them fluently or in the highest degree. There are 
pieces and fragments of his work that will be quoted, I am sure, 
always. There are lines of his in which phrase and epithet seem 
to answer every demand. Who has not, indeed, been deeply 
indebted to him, if he reads poetry at all, for an immense contri- 
bution to his pleasure? He did not write long poems, and the 
longest that he did write are not his best. His muse in its 
longer flights, while it was just as smooth and capable as in the 
briefer lyrics, somehow puts itself out of breath. 

With so much austerity there was a lack of percolating and 
suffusing geniality,—a lack of the sense of humor. Bryant, as 
a writer, had no touch of humor, either in its resolved or ebul- 
lient form. All his utterance is marked by a persistent, dry 
seriousness. That nameless something which flashes out like 
heat-lightning, which Addison and Goldsmith had, which is seen 
in the sunnier passages of Cowper’s letters,— not to speak of the 
quality of such pronounced humorists as Charles Lamb and 
Holmes,— he did not possess. He cannot melt your mind to his, 
or fascinate you; but, inspiring admiration, he throws around his 
themes an awful stateliness and solitude. With the life of spon- 
taneity absent, and rarely offering an unclouded rapture, the 
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beauty he evokes is like the crystal glory and grandeur of the 
iceberg. But, if Chimborazo is not so broad and high as Dhaw- 
alagiri, it is still very broad and high. If it does not bear the 
flowers of Asia, are there not others which we can enjoy? Why, 
it may be asked, should we be captious or querulous in the pres- 
ence of so considerable —in some respects, so unprecedented — 
a gift? 

Jozt Benton. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


It is not often that the dogmas of speculative theology come 
before the bar of hard secular common sense, They are con- 
structed, as it were, in vacuo, and belong to a sphere where there 
is no friction of real things — like the theorems of abstract phys- 
ics — or to those remoter spheres, such as Mr. Mill has imagined, 
where the rules of the multiplication table and the axioms of 
plane geometry no longer apply. The Trinity, which was in its 
origin a noble philosophic speculation, degenerated in a skeptical 
age to an arithmetical puzzle; the Atonement, which was de- 
vised to interpret that deep mystery of the human lot, that the 
innocent so often suffer for the guilty, was distorted to a fright- 
ful caricature of Divine justice, which it made more atrocious 
than any form of merely human wrong. But both these dogmas 
were held in entire good faith by excellent men, who found or 
fancied in them a solution to the unsolvable enigma of the uni- 
verse. And by none were they held in more entire good faith 
than by the Puritan founders of the Massachusetts Colony. 

There is an anecdote of that early day, which shows how the 
natural conscience resents making the fietitious dogma a rule of 
conduct in real life, however the ecclesiastical conscience may 
accept it as a law of superhuman righteousness. In one of the 
little communities grouped near Boston in the early settlement, 
some outrage or plunder or violence had been committed on an 
Indian tribe by a reckless young fellow, who on complaint of the 
Indians was seized, tried, and condemned to death for the offence. 
The colonists were scrupulous to defend the rights of the sav- 
ages, and punish any wrong against them, both for justice’ sake 
and for their own only security; but it greatly straitened them 
that an able-bodied man should be lost, though by his own guilt, 
from their scanty numbers, hardly enough for their necessary 
defence. As they pondered this perplexity, reluctant to take the 
last step, one of their number rose and remarked that he found 
a “little embryon” in his mind, which it seemed to him worth 
while to produce, to see if it might perhaps solve the difficulty. 
He said that 
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“jt would most aptly serve to pacify y® salvages’ complaint and save the 
life of one that might if need should be stand them in good stead, being 
young and strong, fit for resistance against an enemy, which might come 
unexpected for anything they knew. Says he, ‘ You all agree that one 
must die, and one shall die. This young man’s clothes we will take off 
and put upon one that is old and impotent, a sickly person, that cannot 
escape death; such is the disease on him confirmed, that die he must. 
Put the young man’s clothes on this man, and let the sick person be 
hanged in the other’s stead.’ ‘Amen,’ says one, and so say many 
more. But anon one of the salvages, made suspicious by the delay, with 
a ravenous voice began to croak and bellow for revenge,” upon which 
without more ado they laid hands upon the guilty man, and “hanged 
him up hard by.” 


This certainly reads like a travesty of the vulgar and sordid 
view sometimes held of the “terms of salvation” as depending 
on vicarious suffering, the punishment of the innocent for the 
guilty, and the screening of guilt behind the robes of another's 
righteousness. It does not appear that the incident was invented 
—though Hudibras makes it the bint of a scandalous invention 
that the Puritans did in fact put their theory in practice in that 
sanctimonious way; nor does it appear that they were even 
startled by seeing their central doctrine parodied in this ghastly 
fashion. While the doctrine was held in good faith, it was held 
(as we said) in a realm apart from real life; and in time, as real 
life has grown in intensity and breadth, it has encroached upon 
and almost blotted out the doctrine from the memory of men, 
and with it the sense that it once had a meaning,—that it was 
once a symbol, which men accepted in good faith as the key to 
a mystery the understanding was never able to solve. 

It is not likely that our smooth philosophies of necessity, evo- 
lution, and the reign of universal law, have ever quite met the 
case with any man who has once honestly felt the sting of self- 
reproach, or has once brooded pitifully upon the unescapable 
anguish, grief, and wrong, that make so large a part of human 
life. An explanation of it was once found, or was thought to be 
found, in a “vicarious atonement,”— that is, the suffering of the 
innocent for the guilty in an Infinite sacrifice; and theories were 
invented to show how this sacrifice was mathematically an equiv- 
alent for the guilt it was held to atone. But in this interpreta- 
tion men forgot the words, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice”; they forgot that the merit of the suffering, and its atoning 
power, consisted in its being voluntarily assumed — as by Father 
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Damien among his lepers; and so, that it symbolized not the 
Eternal Justice which exacts to the uttermost the penalty of 
guilt whoever pays it, but the Eternal Love, which is the active 
spirit of reconciliation and redemption, in the human spirit as 
well as in the Divine. 


THE. HOUSE OF PEACE. 


That which is distinctively a religious view of life, not merely 
speculative and not merely scientific, always takes account of an 
element which we are agreed in common discourse to call “ mys- 
tery.” In one sense this recognition of mystery (as we have 
illustrated before) is the mental act, or experience, in which relig- 
ion begins as a fact in human life,— “ when a man finds himself, in 
whatever way, face to face with the Eternal.” But this is not to 
be taken in any narrow sense, as if it meant only that supernat- 
ural realm of Being which — interpret it how we will — embraces 
and enfolds all life like an atmosphere. Its expression is not 
merely in the doctrines or the symbols which speak to us of the 
transcendent truths of the Divine Life, the Infinite Holiness, the 
Eternal Destiny that make the religious view of things looked at 
away from ourselves. It is found, just as much, in the plain 
common solitary experience of life as we share it, needing only 
the observation or analysis of an open eye to discern it; just as 
to a fine ear there is a subtilty in the harmonies of music which 
we cannot account for by any mathematical measurement of the 
pulses of sound. When once it is recognized, we know what is 
meant by the religious interpretation of life; and see how little 
that is accounted for by any analysis that would merge it in utili- 
tarian ethics, or emotional piety, or practical benevolence, or a 
cultivated understanding. 

The simplest of all forms of such religious interpretation is 
doubtless mere submission to the inevitable. And in this act of 
submission there is a sort of comfort,— as if the human heart, in 
its instinctive loyalty, accepted it as true that “ whatever is is 
right”: i¢ was to be were the pathetic words in which a poor 
woman, in our hearing, appeared first to find solace in a crippling 
accident. But the real religious lesson of pain and sorrow is far 
deeper than that. “Behold, we count them happy which endure,” 
says the most practical-minded of the apostles; and of the con- 
solations of human sympathy it has been remarked: “that they 
alleviate exquisite pain is something; that they transmute the 
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pain which must be borne and is borne into a healing and bene- 
ficial agency is more.” It speaks more profoundly of the Divine 
meaning of our life than the common arguments of our religious 
optimism. Thus one writer finds an evidence that life is good 
in this: “if we are ourselves in good health, and will think of it, 
we find that there is not a single bodily function, from taking 
food into our lips to the violent energy of a foot-race or the rapt- 
ure of sensation in a glorious landscape, but is a special and par- 
ticular source of pleasure: just thav delight, no doubt, an infant 
finds in winking its eyes and brandishing its hand; and just that 
delight, as in the luxury of dropping off to sleep, the dying feel, 
as their conscious sensation lapses into eternal rest.” But what 
shall we say of the opposite of this condition, where conscious 
sensation is only agony and grief? 

One recalls here the desperate picture which Milton draws, 
from descriptions of the “lazar-house” of earlier times, where it 
seems as if no alleviation of mercy or hope could possibly be 
thought of. But a more merciful age not only has learned faith 
in such possible alleviation, but has made the way of it open 
to many and many a sufferer. Even the actual relief of misery 
is an inferior boon to that revelation of “the law of the spirit of 
life” which it begins to make discernible. Take, in contrast to 
those unrelieved sights and sounds of woe in Paradise Lost, the 
following account which Mrs. Oliphant gives,* under the com- 
forting title “House of Peace,” of a visit to a great “hospital 
of incurables” near London : — 


I have gone through the greater part of those rooms, filled with inde- 
scribable aches and sufferings that are without hope, and I have found 
nothing but a patient quietness, a great tranquillity, a peace which fills 
the careless spectator — coming in out of the fresh air, out of the sun- 
shiny world, where everything is rejoicing in life and strength and the 
radiance of the morning — with awe and respectful reverence. Some of 
these poor people are never free from pain; some are subject to periodi- 
cal paroxysms of anguish, cannot move at all, even by the nurse’s aid, 
And yet there is Peace breathing all round us. Not only no complaint, 
but a composed and mild endurance, often accompanied with smiles, 
scarcely ever with a countenance of gloom. An atmosphere of cheerful- 
ness fills, like sunshine, the quiet chambers. What struggles there may 
be in lonely hearts or tortured bodies, it is not ours to inquire. Such 
struggles there must be, or the sufferers would be more than human. 
But we can see nothing but patience and peace. Our hearts cry out 





*Copied from the Spectator of February 15, p. 231. 
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for them as we pass from one bed of anguish to another, but from these 
beds there rise no cries. All is tranquillity, patience, a great quietness: 
the Palace of Pain is also the House of Peace. 


“It would almost seem,” is the comment upon those words, 
‘“‘as if the withdrawal of all hope tended, in the beneficent ways 
of Providence, to quiet afflicted nature, and to bring about a 
composure and calm of soul, which is proof against many keen 
temptations.” Not, of course, in all, but in “them for whom it 
is prepared.” In many of those who receive it 80 it is, no 
doubt, the reflex of a very positive belief in an everlasting life 
of conscious and increasing joy, to which they may enter only 
through the gateway of pain; but in many others it seems to be 
the simple, natural effect of that discipline of “strength and 
purification ” which is the profounder meaning of pain, so that 
they are already, without knowing it, entered into the eternal 
life; nay, as in some cases known to us, have felt a certain exal- 
tation of spirit in the conscious sense that they had been thus 
singled out by the Lord of Life, as those worthy, like their Mas- 
ter, to be made “ perfect through suffering.” 


A WORD ABOUT TAXES. 


We received some time ago from Mr. Josiah P. Quincy a capital 
pamphlet on “double taxation,” which invites a word or two of 
comment. It naturally makes us think of the “single-tax” the- 
ory, which proposes to throw all public burdens upon “land 
values,” and which has been several times discussed in our pages. 
But the point aimed at in Mr. Quincy’s argument is different 
from that. As we understand it, it is quite in line with a valu- 
able report made on the subject to the Boston “executive busi- 
ness association.” This report proposes to relieve the present 
intricacy and confusion by taxing (for municipal purposes) three 
classes of objects, and three only,— namely, (1) wealth visible and 
tangible, (2) chartered or licensed privileges conferred by law 
as the means of wealth, (3) wealth transmitted by inheritance; 
and it urges that this last would include the main bulk of what 
now goes under the name of “ personal property,” full three-fourths 
of which now escapes all taxation whatever, though, in fact, it 
makes far the largest part of the wealth of capitalists and million- 
aires. Mr. Quincy’s pamphlet deals with this class of property 
alone, and in it he argues cogently these two points: first, the 
practical difficulty and actual injustice of its collection; second, 
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the theoretical injustice of it, since it consists, mainly, of “evi- 
dences of debt” secured by various forms of tangible property, 
which have been taxed already,— railways, mills, landed estates, 
and so on,— whence the phrase “double taxation” as applied 
to them. 

Now, as to this last, it is not likely that the common mind will 
ever accept the economical theory which would exempt such 
property from the assessor’s claim. It will at once be replied 
that the rich man of a country village, who has perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in this form of wealth, from which he gets 
an income of five or six thousand dollars without any labor at 
all, ought to pay for it at least at an equal rate with his poorer 
neighbor, who is taxed on a farm worth five thousand dollars, 
from which with hard work he barely makes a comfortable liv- 
ing. It is of no use to tell this poorer neighbor that the hundred 
thousand have been taxed already, somewhere else: that only 
means that somewhere else money brings a very high rate of 
interest; the ability to pay is the point on which, to his mind, 
the social obligation turns. Most of our States, it is well known, 
have accepted this view; and have, accordingly, tried to tax 
impartially all the forms of property alike,— with immense diffi- 


culty, scandal, and ill success, as all the evidence goes to show. 
Thus the Political Science Quarterly for March closes a strong 
introductory article on “The General Property Tax,” as now 
levied, or attempted to be levied, in most of our States, with the 
following paragraph : — 


Practically, the general property tax as actually administered to-day 
is beyond all peradventure the worst tax known in the civilized world. 
We shall see in another paper that even the much derided income tax, 
both in the United States and in Europe, was and is, however defective, 
infinitely superior in practice. The property tax to-day, because of its 
attempt to tax intangible as well as tangible things, sins against the 
cardinal rules of uniformity, of equality, and of universality of taxation. 
It puts a premium on dishonesty, and debauches the public conscience. 
It reduces deception to a system, and makes a science of knavery. It 
presses hardest on those least able to pay. It imposes double taxation 
on one, and grants entire immunity to the next. In short, the general 
property tax is so flagrantly inequitable that its retention can be 
explained only through ignorance or inertia. It is the cause of such 
crying injustice that its abolition must become the battle-cry of every 
statesman and reformer. (Edwin R. A. Seligman.) 
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And the meanest iniquity of it all is that property held in trust — 
belonging mostly to widows, orphans, and invalids —is sure to 
pay its full quota, from which the comfortable citizen protects 
himself by the sure immunity of silence. 

It is not our function to deal with this question, as Mr. Phillips 
has excellently done, as one of political economy. But it raises 
a point of personal ethics, which gives great perplexity on one 
part, and a keen sense of wrong on the other, in the practical 
working out of a system meant to be equitable and fair. In a 
thoroughly healthy and comparatively simple condition of things, 
the citizen accepts the obligation as a matter of course: he gives 
an honest statement of his means, as the law demands, and pays 
accordingly. Nay, he will refuse the indulgence or the oppor- 
tunity that may be plainly put in his way. Some fifty years ago, 
a wealthy merchant moved into an Eastern town where he bought 
a beautiful estate, and was waited on by the assessors, who asked 
how much he should be taxed for,—hinting at a sum (as they 
knew) far below his fortune, since they would not drive so val- 
uable a citizen from the town. .His answer was virtually this: 
Tax me for all I am worth, for I do not wish poor men and 
widows to make up for me what I fail to pay. This we may 
take as the ideal of civic obligation in that matter. And, if it 
could be relied on as universal or even general, there would be 
nothing more to say. 

But, as we know, this is very far from being the case. Nay, 
far from compelling, facilitating, or even encouraging men gen- 
erally to follow so excellent an example, it may even be said that 
the law in its actual working inflicts a pretty heavy penalty upon 
one who attempts to conform to its terms. It has been said, 
indeed, that (to infer from actual experience) if a man worth 
fifty thousand dollars comes to reside in one of our towns or 
cities, and takes no notice of the demand to report his property, 
he will probably be taxed on about ten thousand, and let quietly 
alone at that; while, if he deems it a citizen’s duty to report, the 
chances are that he will first have to wait his turn at an incon- 
venient hour in a crowded room, then be put through an inquisi- 
torial examination under oath, and after all find a valuation more 
or less arbitrary put upon the items he enumerates; or, even if 
his general statement is accepted, he may find himself, perhaps, 
taxed on sixty thousand, under the suspicion that, like Ananias, 
he has kept something back. And all this, to his permanent 
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sense of injury and irritation. There are those, on one hand, who 
feel that it is a citizen’s clearest duty to accept such burdens 
cheerfully; and, on the other hand, the law in its working cer- 
tainly invites the evasion and demoralization so loudly com- 
plained of. The economical reasons of a change, as we have just 
said, it is not likely that the common mind will ever be made to 
see,— unless, possibly, in the risk of driving wealth away by 
pressing too sharply its inquisitorial edge. But it appears as if 
our friends the tax-reformers might possibly make the point felt, 
that the law, as it is now executed, offers strong direct induce- 
ment to evasion or concealment, and inflicts a sharp direct 
penalty on the honest attempt to observe its terms. And what- 
ever change in the law may be desirable will be much helped by 
the proof they offer us, of the astonishingly small proportion of 
that sort of property that bears its burden now, and the small 
, increase, if any, which would be laid upon other kinds. 


FORCED LABOR. 


We notice, in a very clever and telling reply (in the Worth 
American Review) to General Walker’s censure on State Social- 
ism cited by us last month, that Mr. Bellamy says, twice over, 
that in his industrial army those who can but will not work 
“will be mapE to work.” Probably General Walker will say 
that in these words Mr. Bellamy gives away his whole argument; 
since the one knows by actual experience in service, as the other 
does not, what the enforcement of labor from an able-bodied but 
refractory subject really means. The general would no doubt 
illustrate as well as explain, if the officers of that army should try 
to prevail with him to do some extremely necessary but obnox- 
ious job of scavengering, tunnelling, or mining; and would en- 
force by example the convenience of enlisting volunteer labor in 
such things by high pay, which mining ordinarily commands, 
or the hope of high profit, which has opened to us our stores of 
silver and gold through the most frightfal toil and risk, eagerly 
encountered. 

As compulsory labor—that is, as Mr. Bellamy says, being 
“made to work”— is to be the corner-stone of the new indus- 
trial system with those inclined to indolence, commonly reckoned 
to be a vast majority of the human race, we wish here to point 
out two considerations: first, what that sort of labor really 
means; second, what is the proper application of the method in 
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actual affairs, or the end at which State Socialism should take 
hold first. The former we will state by way of testimony, the 
other by way of inference. 

(1) “When I was in San Diego five years: ago,” says our cor- 
respondent, “I found the following state of things. The good 
order of the little town had been very much vexed, and the 
police put to their wit’s end, by a vagrant population of tramps 
and skulks, mostly renegade Indians, who enjoyed nothing better 
than the idleness, shelter, and good food which the authorities 
furnished them in jail. At the same time the town was poor, 
and the streets lay in great need of mending. It was very sensi- 
bly resolved that one of these evils should be made to mitigate 
the other; and a ‘chain gang’ was organized, in charge of a 
resolute man admirably qualified for the task,— resolute, but 
cool-headed and easy-tempered. The ball and chain were not 
actually worn by the captives, but only held in terrorem for the 
violent or stubborn. As I saw the gang at work, very quietly, 
a dozen or so, mostly good-looking brown boys, I had a little 
talk with their overseer, who told me he had rarely had any 
trouble with his subjects,—in fact, I believe, only with two of 
them, an Englishman and an Irishman, who swore very violently 
that he should get no work out of them. He did not dispute the 
point, but composedly tied them each to a lamp-post to see the 
others work, marching them to the jail at meal-times, where they 
were fed on bread and water. Pride and obstinacy held out 
wonderfully under this discipline, in one case as much as seven- 
teen days, when the man piteously begged for work,— which was 
granted him, and the whole machine ran on smoothly. Mean- 
while, not so much as a high word, after the first burst of pro- 
fanity, had been spoken on either side.” Upon which our com- 
ment is that when all the obstinate and lazy can be taken in 
hand so resolutely, patiently, and shrewdly, one condition at 
least will be established for the safe working of Mr. Bellamy’s 
industrial army. 

(2) The inference is one we have insisted on before; and 
when our friends the Nationalists take it to heart and act upon 
it, with the intelligence and resolution they have shown in stak- 
ing out their plan, we shall know that they are on the right road 
to a success we shall all rejoice in. For we are sure that the 
real advance of civilized society is to be in the direction they 
have pointed out,—that is, that the State shall more and more 
enforce the rule of equity among all classes of its subjects, even 
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to the assuming of many functions now in individual control,— 
while, as we think, they are sanguine as to their immediate 
expectations, and eager at the wrong end in their practical pro- 
posals. All experience shows that the State should feel its way 
very cautiously to the control of the prodigiously complicated 
machine of modern industry, whose driving forces our friends 
appear to us singularly to misunderstand. But there is no work 
the State undertakes more close, more constant, more pressing 
and responsible, than the work of controlling our actual institu- 
tions of State socialism, the prison, the almshouse, and the hos- 
pits’. If we had the appointing power, we would immediately 
make Mr. Bellamy an Overseer of the Poor, and Mr. Grén- 
lund a Prison Inspector, Mr. Pentecost a member of some State 
Charituble Board, and Mr. Henry George a clerk in the Bureau 
of Statistics, where there is much to learn. We are sure that 
the problems of human misery, of co-operative industry, of the 
State’s competency to deal with those strata of society which 
most need its helping hand, must be solved in that direction 
first. Besides, these are all necessary tasks, which must be done 
at any rate, better or worse, and which need all the sanguine 
confidence in the State’s power to mend them, of which our 
friends give us so fine an example. 

The question of education, which they say must come first, is 
already taken in hand more earnestly and intelligently, and by a 
larger number of the best qualified, than any other single matter 
of public concern. Statistics we have just seen show the enor- 
mous economies possible in municipal ownership and control in 
such matters as street lights and street transportation, to 
which the only objection we know of is the condition of our 
municipal politics.* With a regulated suffrage, a clean civil ser- 
vice, and the natural growth of general intelligence, none of 
these fine things seem beyond our reach. But the really immi- 
nent problem of modern society is that which touches the igno- 
rant, the incompetent, the dependent, and the debased, who 
perish in indiscipline and ignorance. The spirit of Carlyle, the 
loud-voiced prophet of our younger days, might well be evoked 
to respond to those words of our gentler prophet of the days to 
come, in which he declares that these unfortunates must be 
“made to work” under the severe but wholesome discipline of 
those “industrial regiments” demanded in vain half a century 
ago. 





* See the striking array of figures in the Independent of March 20. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAITHFUL WOUNDS OF A FRIEND, 


We find in the Herald of Gospel Liberty (February 27) a 
letter imagined to have been addressed to Dr. Channing fifty 
years ago, in response to certain counsels, or strictures, sent by 
him in a friendly epistle to certain members of “the Christian 
Connection,” and printed in the Palladium of Feb. 14,1887. In 
this letter the “retort courteous” is so well sustained, and sundry 
of our own weak points are touched in such plainness yet kind- 
liness of speech, that we shall take it as if addressed to ourselves 
of this generation, and copy out a considerable part for our own 
readers. The writer is himself a very loyal Unitarian, but keeps 
a warm filial regard for the body in which his earlier religious 
faith was nurtured.* 


I know that your Puritan jealousy for freedom was a noble thing. 
But it was fighting a foe that, in our land, is no longer here to fight. 
Now, your independency is a source of weakness. Your separate 
churches do not and cannot support one another. Even in Boston they 
but feebly and jealously co-operate, and in the country each stands abso- 
lutely alone. How can you, as a wise man, consent to this? You must, 
you must organize your churches; you must have conferences as we have; 
you must have State organizations and a national organization. With- 
out that you cannot hold your own. Your enemies are organized. They 
are officered. They are most wisely led. They are inspired with zeal. 
And, unless you Unitarians show a wisdom and a devotion like theirs, 
they will outstrip you in the race. I saw in Boston my Catholic breth- 
ren quietly laying their foundations. I saw my Methodist brethren put- 
ting their corner-stones in place. I know that God blessed their wise 
and devoted work. And I said, “When my son comes to Boston, half 
a century hence, will it be a Catholic city?” If not, I believe, sir, it 
will be due to my Baptist brethren and my Methodist brethren more 
than to you; and I shall expect him to find the Catholics then endowing 
there their Boston college, while the Methodists are building Boston 
university even on Beacon Hill. 

And this leads me to say, finally, that I fear you Unitarians are not 
only building on a sandy foundation,—you make so much of man’s 
speculative powers and rely so little on the past, and building with a 


*The reader will find it well worth his while to turn back to the article on “‘ The 
Christian Connection,” published in this Review for March, 1888. 
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questionable method in your independency,— but that you are too much 
of a city people ever to do Christ’s work in our country, or really to 
take hold of the life of our land. We “Christians” are Unitarians, 
almost all of us. But we are country people. We are rude and igno- 
rant as compared with Boston folk. We are none of us ashamed to 
work. I rejoice to go to the field to see my son turn the furrow, or 
myself to pitch the hay. But, sir, this contact with nature keeps our 
feelings sound and sweet; and our sympathies easily enter into our 
Methodist brethren’s joy, and rejoice to see sinners turn to God. Can 
your people do this? Or would they shrink from such contact and turn 
to some new speculation, leaving Christ’s work to the Baptists and the 
building of humanity’s church to the Catholics? I could not but observe 
in Boston that but few of your people ever work with their hands. 
Their brains are busy. They show a noble activity. Their lives are 
high and clean. Their ways are courteous. Their spirits are kind. 
They are generous. They are a people to love, to honor, to admire. Yet 
they are a people that live apart. They are aclass. They are a pecu- 
liar people. They are not like other men. Your women are not like 
other women. Why is this? Is it not because they are a city people, 
born in the city, city-bred? 

The graces and courtesies of the city invade the country much more 
slowly than the city’s vices. Our young men and women all feel the 
charm of the town’s display. They wish to hear its music, to see its 
sights, and to share its pleasures. They cannot see, as you do, its hol- 
lowness, its fear, and its decay. What is to keep the healthy energy and 
courage of our young people from chafing at the country’s solitude or 
stillness, and so pushing away from our deserted farms to plunge into 
the seductive life of the city? What, then, is to keep the sound stock 
of the nation from decay? What is to keep the foreigner and the Cath- 
olic from possessing, more and more, the agricultural regions of our 
country, and supplying that population on which all our cities must 
rely? What can do this but the strong denunciation by men having 
your influence and your insight of the sin of living in idle wealth? Men 
have a right to enjoy the gaining of wealth. Have they a right, then, to 
hold their gains and their fathers’ gains, a right to inherit and to accum- 
ulate, not laying the whole at the feet of Christ the Lord? Our Master 
always denied it. Wealth is opportunity; it is responsibility. To neg- 
leet its consecrated use is sin. To live upon it, doing no productive 
labor, but consuming the labor of others to feed, to clothe, and to serve 
us,—this issin. To live in expensive ways or places when there is no 
such necessity, this is sin. Unless a man is serving his fellow-men,— 
doing work from which others may profit, studying science, shaping 
literature, forming laws or the unwritten laws of blessed customs,— he 
has no right to subsist without productive toil. He must dig in the 
ground, or scour the sea, or reshape and replace the products of other 
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men’s toil for his fellow-men’s gain, or his own life will rot away and 
steadily decay. God will correct such grave sins of omission, however 
we may gild or cloak them, by steadily destroying such sinners. It is 
this which makes the wealthy and cultured classes of our cities the only 
“ perishing classes,”— those that naturally tend to die out,— while their 
influence becomes such a festering evil. I rejoice to see that the sons of 
King Louis Philippe are all being now trained as workingmen. I am 
told that the German Emperor’s sons are so trained. Each must know 
how to make shoes, or to do cabinet work, or in some way to earn his 
own bread. So every man should. So our Boston people should. And, 
if they do not, your cultured families will soon be supporting at Harvard 
College a game as gross as the Englishman’s foot-ball, merely to develop 
brutality in your boys to keep the good stock from dying out. Before 
that will inevitably come such a decay of normal, virile emotion in your 
housed and thin-blooded boys that your pulpits will come to depend on 
my people to supply the ardent faith and devotion your own families no 
longer produce. How seldom even now does a son of one of your 
Boston churches take and hold a place in your pulpit or in any other! 
In this respect, you are already poor. It is we that are rich. 

You will pardon me, honored sir, that I speak so plainly, and even if 
I speak more plainly still. The ministers of Christ should see eye to 
eye, and they should be plain and simple in their speech. Such speech 
cannot really give offence. You would not forgive me did I not now say 
that, if our people hesitate and are timid in the matter of educating their 
young men and planting schools for themselves, it is your own example 
that makes them so. They see how few men from Harvard College now 
enter the pulpit. They know that college to have been founded to edu- 
cate men for the ministry. They cannot but fear that it is scholarship, 
and not a decaying theology or a declining vitality, that injures faith. 
It is a natural fear. But they see another thing which even more 
alarms them. They are told that, at every ordination or installation of 
a minister of the gospel among you, the punch-bow!l is always set forth 
by the hospitality of the parish; and that on Commencement Day at 
Cambridge the wine-cup is always on the college board, and a procession 
of intoxicated college men to be seen staggering through the streets. Is 
this true? I know that it is far more easy to establish an evil custom 
than to remove it; and that customs like these were set in New Eng- 
land not by you or your people, but long, long ago. I know that you 
will struggle for their removal, and will destroy them. And, when my 
people move for the building of their own college, I feel sure you will 
generously aid them by gifts of money and the loan of men. You 
will not ask them to exclude their own daughters from the school, or to 
set the wine-cup on its board. And we look, sir, to no mortal leader 
more than to you to aid us in developing in the heart of our country 
a Christianity of which Christians shall not be afraid nor scholars 
ashamed. 
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There are passages in this letter which certainly read well as 
prophecy (after the fact), and the whole of it is very interesting 
to us, as throwing light on the obscurer reasons that defeated the 
hope, which was warmly cherished among us in those days, of an 
effective alliance with that vigorous and earnest “Connection.” 
Several of our wisest leaders at that day had this alliance very 
much at heart: it is well to remember now that both Antioch 
and Meadville were meant to be the monument, the consecration, 
and the strong executive force to do its co-operative work. 
Good fruit has come of this effort, but not so much of it, and not 
of exactly the same quality, as we hoped. It would be easy to 
stir old jealousies, if we should try to give the reasons why. The 
Unitarians were not disposed to accuse themselves of the fault, 
and probably the “Christians” were not conscious to themselves 
of any. It was an error to suppose that coincidence on one point 
of critical interpretation of the Bible was ground enough of har- 
mony in a work full of difficulties and intricacies which neither 
could anticipate. It is a pity if the failure to co-operate should 
prevent either of us from learning of the other what we can. 

In point of fact, however, the Unitarianism of that day was by 
no means such a mere city product, or so purely a Boston notion, 
as this correspondent seems to think. At least three-quarters of 
our churches then were country parishes, most of them inheriting 
direct from the Puritan Establishment, and reflecting fairly the 
average life of our New England country towns. The difference 
was not of city and country; but that the one body made part 
of an ancient constitution of things, conservative by habit, long 
rooted in the soil, and concerned most with its own culture and 
development; while the other was a pioneer body, living a far 
less artificial life, and with a sharply defined outside task imperi- 
ously demanding to be done. So that the radical difference 
between them was at once more inevitable, and less matter of 
defect or blame, than would appear from the comment of our 
keen but kindly critic. 

None the less, as times have changed, the lesson put so pun- 
gently in the language of prophecy is one there is every day 
greater reason to heed. We too have now a sharply defined out- 
side work imperiously demanding to be done,—a work which 
widens out, year by year, so as to baffle our best effort to keep up 
with it. Possibly, too much yet remains among us of that limit- 
ing and enfeebling tradition—as it appears to this correspond- 
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ent,— which needs the correcting of experience. We are set to 
learn, often humbly enough, through our own weaknesses or fail- 
ures: surely, we should not scorn to learn from the better skill 
and success of others in a larger field. And when they take the 
tone of critics, as well as of examples and pioneers, it were well 
for them to bear in mind (if they can) how very hard it is to 
combine a perfectly honest attitude towards the wide world of 
scientific thought — the duty which Providence has laid especially 
upon us—with that effectual zeal and simplicity of purpose 
which will “know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him 
erucified.” The difficulty is not met by merely owning that the 
latter is of more avail than the former in the Lord’s work. That, 
among other things, is a lesson we are fast learning in the school 
of experience into which we have entered as pupils, let us hope, 
with an honest, humble, and teachable mind. 





Book Notes. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Abbot’s way out of Agnosticism.*— It would have been more 
accurate to call this little book “a way out of agnosticism,” 
since the way of faith is certainly one way, and is open to at least 
ten thousand souls where the way of reason is open to one: in- 
deed, the religious world is generally agreed in calling it the only 
way. But the way of reason— or, as Mr, Abbot calls it, “the 
philosophy of free religion” —is a very good way for the one 
who can find it, even if it were only a sequel to the former way; 
and those who are not at all troubled with “agnosticism ” them- 
selves are the very ones who will find most advantage and pleas- 
ure in this book. 

In the search for it in these pages, the reader will meet some 
difficulties and obstructions,— not from the thought, which is, in 
general, clear, manly, and strong common sense; or from the 
style, which is direct, precise, energetic, at times even eloquent, 
though in tone quite needlessly arrogant and polemic; but from 
the typography and nomenclature. On a single page we have 
found eighty-three nouns and adjectives Capitalized for empha- 
sis, and seventy-three words spelled out in caprrats,— which 
tires the reader, as if he were being shouted at in a gale of wind. 
And why (he asks), when we have 200,000 words in our vocabu- 
lary to choose from, should we be vexed with such un-English 
forms of speech as exient and solipsism (which we find in no dic- 
tionary at all), to say nothing of the uncouth jargon with which 
the metaphysicians have afflicted us from of old? It invites, also, 
superfluous cavil and derision to insist on an “ American” phi- 
losophy as opposed to the Greek and German. “English” or 
“Scotch” would have been fairly intelligible to mean what seems 
to be meant; but most of our American philosophizing just now 
appears to be in the line of Hegelism, which is not at all what is 
meant. Does Mr. Abbot mean Emerson? or was he perhaps 
thinking of that robust logician, Orestes Brownson,— who, as 
we remember, once had notions of an “ American philosophy ” 
of his own? 


* The Way out of Agnosticism ; or, The Philosophy of Free Religion. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. pp. 75. (First published as essays 
in the New Ideal.) 
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These asperities passed, or tranquilly accepted, we find our- 
selves engaged in the proper business of the book.* This is, in 
the author’s phrase, to develop “a scientific world-conception,” — 
which we find, in following the argument, to be a very noble con- 
ception of the Universe, both physical and moral, assuming as 
its data the widest generalizations of natural science (while it 
admits that there may be a “higher truth” as yet “ unrevealed 
in the boundless mystery of the universe”), and interpreting 
these in harmony with the most exalted conceptions of purely 
religious thought. 

At the outset it manfully puts aside the metaphysical fiction of 
the “concept ” as the real object of our study, standing between 
us and the reality we actually do know, and leading logically to 
what is commonly called “subjective idealism,” or, in the quaint 
dialect of this book, “solipsism.” Doubtless the German mind is 
justly held guilty of this futile abortion,— or rather fiction, as- 
sumed for its didactic uses; though, considering the large range 
of German speculation, from Kant down to Herbart, Lotze, or 
Haeckel, it is hard to see why it should be called a special feature 
of “the German philosophy”: no doubt the most thorough-bre« 
German of them all would be as far as the rest of us from regar«- 
ing (say) a discharge of artillery as a mere subjective “concept,” 
or emotion of the individual mind. But let that cavil pass: we 
do not quarrel with the phraseology of any such vigorous and 
wholesome protest against any such idol of the tribe or cave. 

The general result is summed up in Mr. Abbot’s favorite for- 
mula, or symbol: that we may conceive the Universe under a 
threefold type,— as a Machine, whose law is use ; as an Organ- 
ism, whose law is life; and as a Person, whose law is holiness. 
Taken by itself, we do not, for reasons we have given before, par- 
ticularly admire a formula which needs so much explanation ; 
still, we fully accept the general notion which it indicates,— that 
the law of the Universal Life is not mechanical only, but also vital 
and spiritual. A large part of the argument is taken up with its 
exposition and analysis; and here, along with the terrors of 
typography and nomenclature just referred to, we find what is 


*The book, it is just to say, is only a condensed preliminary essay, to be filled out 
hereafter in an extended treatise, which is as yet far from completion. Any defect 
which may result from its extreme brevity is not, therefore, fair matter of comment 
The aim announced and the general line of thought will be in good part understood 
from Mr. Abbot's strong and effective Philadelphia address published in this Review 
for last December. 
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most original and valuable in the book. Indeed, the reader who 
patiently goes through it is sure to find, in many a fruitful and 
suggestive remark, some fresh hint or prompting to a fair compre- 
hension of what we really mean, in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, when we speak of a universe animated by one Divine Life, 
appealing to the highest spiritual capacity of its intelligent inhabi- 
tants. This elaborated analysis of the conception held more or 
less vaguely by every religious mind, and accepted as an act of 
faith by every regenerated soul, makes, as we said, the chief 
merit of the book: its painstaking and intelligent working out, 
under the prompting of an intellect singularly keen, clear, and 
self-asserting, is an achievement which will be helpful and instruc- 
tive, we doubt not, to many a thoughtful mind. 


Allen’s Roman History.**— This very carefully prepared and 
compact text-book was, in substance, practically complete at the 
moment of its author’s death, and is published as it was then left, 
— lacking, however, indexes and a synopsis of the political consti- 
tution, which will appear in later issues. Professor Allen was to 
a very unusual degree a master of his subject and a recognized 
authority in it, having made it a main object of study for thirty- 


five years, and a constant topic of class instruction for more than 
thirty. He had formed in this way a very precise and even 
somewhat rigid conception, though singularly intelligent and 
clear, of what should be learned and how it should be taught. 
So that this is by no means of the conventional type of school- 
books, or such a compilation as is easily taken up and mastered 
at first glance. On the contrary, though absolutely clear in form 
and expression, it is a book of very compact thought as well 
as information; its sections on finance, land-laws, political and 
social changes, habits of daily life, the effect of institutions or 
the character of public men, are in fact essays of extreme brevity, 
but carefully thought out, and the result of many years’ reflec- 
tion or discussion. Indeed, in going carefully through its pages, 
one is in doubt whether more to commend it as a manual of 
instruction, in the hands of an intelligent teacher, to serve as a 
clue in that labyrinth so confused by long misunderstanding and 
party passion,— or as a convenient guide for the ordinary reader, 
who would know on the easiest terms just what results have been 


* A Short History of the Roman People. By William F. Allen, late Professor of 
History in the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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come to in the eighty years’ critical study that began with 
Niebuhr’s Berlin lectures in 1810. 

Its method does not admit much — perhaps not enough — of 
the narrative, anecdote, or legend, that make up the popular 
notion of Roman history: for these one must look in Livy or in 
Goldsmith or in the ordinary school histories. Some of the most 
famous are barely alluded to, as the distorted or fanciful shaping 
of events whose real interpretation is given in colorless and sober 
prose. The author’s strong conviction is that the true story of 
tome — being a singularly complete and perfect type of a na- 
tion’s development from its obscure beginning to its tragic end — 
has a lesson which may serve for the youngest student’s guide 
and key, as well as the maturest scholar’s critical contemplation ; 
a lesson, too, whose practical use will be found in the study of 
our modern political or social life. As the value of this lesson 
depends on the completeness more than on the scale with which 
the story is told, it was necessary to carry it through from the 
beginning to the end,— that is, through a period of twelve hun- 
dred years; and to make it not a bare outline of events, and not 
a series of entertaining pictures, and not a condensed political 
dissertation, but, in a series of brief, clear, well-weighed and em- 
phatic paragraphs, what is soberly proposed in the title: “a short 
history of the Roman People.” The success with which this 
difficult thing has been done must be a measure of the value of 
the book. 


Lawton’s Euripides.—“ Learning Greek teaches Greek and. 
nothing else,” as Mr. Lowell quoted once from Robert Browning. 
The dictum, which has thus the sanction of two poets, is not 
quite true. If it were, the case of Greek in our academies woul: 
go by default under the formidable indictment brought against 
it by the apostles of modern learning. But the fact is not only 
that there is no study which a bright mind lays hold upon with 
a healthier appetite, but that there is none, within our knowledge, 
which — however we may try to account for it—begins to 
take its place in calling out the particular quality of intellectual 
enthusiasm; and this we reckon to be the very finest fruit of 
academic culture. Those who know not Greek must take this 
for granted, or may pass it by as idle words. But, as they neces- 
sarily include many of those best capable of that fine enthusiasm, 
we regard it as a particular good fortune when the way is made 
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plain to such, which at least brings them within sight and touch 
of that living spring. 

Among the interpreters of that most characteristic form of 
Greek genius, the Attic tragedy, we reckon as of the very best 
the rhythmical renderings, with running commentary, which Mr. 
Lawton has given of three masterpieces of Euripides,* the Alces- 
tis, the Medea, and the Hippolytus. Every line of this charming 
volume deserves to be read with care, and will be read with 
profit and delight. In form, the dramas are rendered into 
unrhymed English verse, very melodious in its movement, and 
suggesting sufficiently well the rhythm of the original, with its 
variation from dialogue to song; the text is slightly abridged 
here and there, the comment between the lines seeming not only 
to explain the “business” of the stage with right antiquarian 
insight, but to interpret the finer spirit of the drama in a way 
that could occur only to a devoted special student. What is 
meant in the nobler as well as the more disparaging sense in 
which Euripides is called far the most human of the great Attic 
tragedians is explained, tenderly and generously, as we have 
never seen it elsewhere. Perhaps the most striking revelation 
of a quality we had not looked for is in the exposition of the 
Hippolytus : to invest the pathetic ré/e of Pheedra with so much 
of dignity and nobility is as fine a thing as, perhaps, the drama- 
tist has ever achieved. The impression, it may be, is the strongest 
because the last. But the entire volume is the best evidence we 
can give, at least the most accessible,—or shall we except the 
Epic of Hades ?— of what else besides Greek is taught by learn- 
ing Greek. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.T 


We gave last July a tolerably full account of the general 
features of this great work, whose beauty, interest, value, and 
extraordinary completeness grow upon one with longer acquaint- 
ance. Although we have separately examined every page in 
this new issue, and studied a good many of the articles, we are 
farther than ever from assuming the critic’s liberty of either 


* Three Dramas of Euripides. By William Cranston Lawton. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. pp. 261. $1.50.) 

| The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of the English language, pre- 
pared under the superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. New York: The 
Century Company. 2d vol. large quarto. 1201-2422 (Cono-Fz.). 


12 
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fault-finding or praise: we content ourselves with a few words of 
simple testimony, referring for general comment to our former 
notice. 

This new volume, then, consists of 1,222 large and very hand- 
some quarto pages. Something more than 1,100 objects are 
illustrated by drawings more or less elaborate, including at least 
1,200 distinct figures, many of them of great beauty merely as 
ornament. (Volume I. is even richer in this department.) The 
fulness of vocabulary and definition is quite incomprehensible, 
unless we should put it to the test of actual statistics. A short 
chapter of Japanese history shows what is meant by Daimio ; 
a brief scientific essay of singular clearness and precision tells us 
in 25 compact lines just what Darwinism is and is not; under 
Donatist, deacon, and covenant (“half-way”) we find curious 
and instructive chapters of ecclesiology; newspaper, political, 
or business usage, including slang, is amply explained under 
bucket-shop, free-soilism, disgruntled, and the “deaconing” of 
strawberries; the navigation of the Nile is carefully described 
under dahabiyeh; and, when we just now found in the new 
London journal, The Speaker, the phrase doss-house, emphasized 
by quotation-marks as a rare and out-of-the-way word, we had 
only to turn to this unfailing treasury for a full description of 
the sorry London tenement it signifies. To meet the temper of 
the day, the great popular games, base-ball, foot-ball, cricket, and 
croquet, are so fully described, with diagrams, that no cataclysm 
which spares this dictionary can prevent future ages from reviv- 
ing them in perfect form. Quite as marked is the extraordinary 
elaboration of single articles: thus the verb cut, with its uses, 
occupies two whole pages; 97 phrases are found under day ; 
under do we find a whole chapter of philology in 75 close lines, 
followed by 13 significations and 18 phrases; draw has 42 signifi- 
cations and 33 phrases to show its varied uses; 108 distinctions 
tell so many varieties of equation ; of dead there are 72 deriva- 
tions and compounds; there are 160 kinds of function in the 
various sciences, 50 varieties of falcon, 90 of duck, 59 of finch, 
and 26 of furnace; 51 kinds of jfile are separately described ; 
while no less than 190 names and subdivisions are required to 
exhaust the meaning of fever, the description of typhoid alone 
occupying 54 fine-print lines (equal to a page and a half of our 
larger type), and five of these great quarto pages are found under 
the word electric. It is only by such figures of speech as these 
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that we can indicate, very imperfectly, what the student of his 
native tongue may look for in this truly “encyclopedic diction- 
ary.’ (For further examples, see deck, degrees (“ forbidden ”), 
delusion, district, dock, drill, egg, energy, engine, estate, Etruscan, 
evidence, evolution, eye, fall, force, and many others.) 

The points seem ludicrously petty in which we have found 
this dictionary to fail of absolute completeness: they are worth 
mentioning, if only to show how slight and few they are. Thus, 
Eastern Church should hardly have been given as the equivalent 
of Greek Church, including, as it does besides, the Russian, Arme- 
nian, Maronite, and Coptic. We think that the Celtic deserves 
to be included among the various ornamental forms of cross. 
Under denomination, the very common use to describe the value 
of a coin or bank-note might have been given; also General 
Butler’s happy exposition of the quite harmless phrase tinker’s 
dam. Weare sorry that diet-drink does not include the whole- 
some spring beverage, of half a dozen pungent woodland plants, 
that figured so much in our early New England country life. An 
eel-skin, too, it should have been added, by reason of its extraordi- 
nary toughness, is the only material a farmer will trust as a thong 
to fasten his flail. The name emmet, we think, belongs only to 
the minute brown ant, as “pismire” only to the big black one. 
Lowth’s grammar used to tell us that enow is properly a plural of 
enough,— a dictum we should have been glad to see confirmed or 
corrected here. We doubt the sound commonly represented by 
zh to be the correct one for the c in such words as enunciate; and 
of alfileria (in Vol. I.) the uniform pronunciation as we have 
heard it in California (where the weed is greedily devoured as a 
dainty by horses and cattle) accents the penult, and makes it 
rhyme with idea. It is an excuse for noting these. pettinesses, 
that this magnificent Dictionary has taught us all along to look 
with a sharper eye than we ever thought of doing before for 
those trifles which go to make up its own standard of perfection. 

A surly comment in the Saturday Review — which would hold 
the spelling center crime enough to outweigh a mountain of 
merits — seemed to assume that for its best qualities the Century 
Dictionary was wholly indebted to Murray’s great Oxford his- 
torical Dictionary, which is going slowly but majestically to still 
greater completeness. But we do not observe the least falling 
off in fulness or execution since by its swifter movement the 
Century has had to part company with that. It is clear that the 
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plan was so thoroughly laid out, and the many shares in it were 
portioned out to so competent hands, that little outside help was 
needed, even from that unique and invaluable Thesaurus; while, 
in point of thorough erudition balanced by good sense, Professor 
Whitney is well equal to the responsibility he has undertaken. 
But there is really no rivalry between the two. We have tried 
to show, by a few facts and figures, how great is the value, for 
wide and even popular use, of the American work, quite indepen- 
dent of the wealth of philological learning, as to which it needs 
neither vindication nor apology. 


Young’s Astronomy.— It is a testimony of the well-earned fame of the 
composer of the two text-books named below,* that within a year of 
the publication of the larger work it was already in use in more than a 
hundred American colleges. The smallér is “not a mere abridgment” 
of that, but an independent work, published within the last three months, 
— bringing up the science to a later date, and full enough amply to give 
the facts and method for the general student, without the difficult detail 
required in a college treatise. Probably no science is, in its array of 
facts, quite so fascinating to the general mind, teaching in object-lessons 
whose splendid apparatus is visible to all eyes; and for an interesting, 
fresh, and authentic presentation of it, stripped of all eloquent guess- 
work or appeal to fancy, there can be no safer guide. 


Jefferson on Education.t — The title we give below is very inadequate 
to describe the character of this book, which consists not simply of a 
record of Jefferson’s acts and words on general education, in which he 
was one of the very ablest and most earnest pioneers, but of a series of 
five long chapters of quite varied range of interest,— two being on his 
favorite scheme of a State university, and three, very discursive, being 
on topics purely political: one “an admonition to friends of civil lib- 
erty,” especially the French and the South American Spaniards; one a 
sketch, of great narrative interest, of the struggle against slavery (espe- 
cially under Edward Coles in Illinois), in which Jefferson was rather 
a sympathizer than an actor, under the title “our colored brethren”; 
and the last the discussion of a proposed educational amendment to the 
United States Constitution, which brings in an extended consideration of 
civil service training and illiteracy in the United States. The extremely 
miscellaneous and discursive character of the book, and the remote rela- 
tion a large part of it bears to anything that Jefferson did or said, make 
the excellent index an essential guide to its plan and contents. 


*General Astronomy ; also, Elements of Astronomy, a text-book for use in High 
Schools and Academies. With a Uranography. By Charles A. Young. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

+ Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. By John C. Henderson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. 287. (Portrait.) 
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Theology and Philosophy. 


Essays doctrinal and practical by fifteen clergymen. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D. Edited by Rev. Orello Cone, 
D.D., president of Buchtel College. Boston: Universalist publishing 
house. 1889. 328 pp. (The principal essays are: The historic context 
of the Bible, by A. N. Alcott; Reconstruction of opinion concerning the 
Scriptures, by Henry Blanchard; Continuity of religion, by E. L. Rex- 
ford, D.D.; Theories of Bible interpretation, by O. Cone, D.D.; The 
Old Testament in the Sunday School, by W. E. Gibbs; The permanent 
value of the Bible, by C. W. Tomlinson, D.D. ; Evolution and Chris- 
tianity, by C. Fluhrer, D.D.; Elements of religion, a series of hints, by 
J. M. Pullman, D.D.) 

Papers of the American society of church history. Vol. 1. Report and 
papers of the first annual meeting held in Washington, Dec. 28, 1888. 
Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1889. xxx, 271 pp. (Among the most important of these papers 
are: The progress of religious freedom as shown in the history of tolera- 
tion acts, by Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D; Indulgences in Spain, by Henry 
C. Lea; A crisis in the Middle Ages [the excommunication of Henry 
IV. of Germany], by Rev. James C. Moffat; Melancthon’s “ Synergism,” 
by Rev. Frank H. Foster; Some notes on Syncretism in the Christian 
theology of the II. and III. centuries, by Rev. Hugh McD. Scott, D.D.; 
The influence of the Golden Legend on pre-Reformation culture history, 
by Rev. Ernest C. Richardson; Notes on the New Testament canon of 
Eusebius, by Arthur C. McGiffert; Note on the need of a complete mis- 
sionary history in English, by Rev. Samuel M. Jackson.) 

Wyclif, John. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de apostasia. Now first 
edited from the Vienna MSS. 1343 and 38935. By Michael Henry 
Dziewicki. London: for the Wyclif society by Triibner & Co. 1889. 
xxxvi, 259 pp. 

Macqueary, Howard. The evolution of man and Christianity. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 410 pp. (The author quotes from 
professor Joseph Le Conte, “We are now on the eve of the greatest 
change in traditional views that has taken place since the birth of Chris- 
tianity. This change means not a readjustment of details only, but a 
reconstruction of Christian theology,” and adds,— It is because I am 
firmly convinced of the truth of these profound words that I have writ- 
ten this book.) 

Rivington, Rev. Luke. Dependence; or, the insecurity of the Angli- 
can position. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 243 pp. (In the 
main this is an answer to attacks on the author’s work “Authority.” 

Martin, Alfred W. Character and love. Responsive readings for 
Sunday schools and the home. Boston: J. H. West. 1890. 75 pp. 

Harris, William Torrey. Introduction to the study of philosophy. 
Comprising passages from his writings selected and arranged with com- 
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mentary and illustration, by Marietta Kies. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1889. 287 pp. 

Pearson, A. N. A search for knowledge and other papers. Mel- 
bourne: Melville, Mullen & Slade. 1889. 145 pp. (The other papers 
are: Nature and province of science ; Education, scientific and liter- 
ary.) 

Jones, E. E. Constance. Elements of logic as a science of propo- 
sitions. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. 1890. 208 pp. (The writer is 
lecturer in moral sciences in Girton College and also joint translator and 
editor of Lotze’s Microcosmus. ) 


History and Biography. 


Kitchin, George William. Winchester [Eng.]. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1890. 227 pp. Maps. Historic towns series. (An out- 
line of the city’s growth down to the time of its highest honor under 
Henry I., then its gradual descent briefly given to its present position 
as one of the smaller towns of England.) 

Bigelow, John. William Cullen Bryant. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1890. 355 pp. Portrait. American men of letters series. 

Williams, Montagu Stephen. Leaves of a life: being the reminis- 
cences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
Portrait. Facsimile. (These reminiscences begin with Arthur Orton, 
the Tichborne claimant whom the author defended in one of the actions 
preliminary to the great suit.) 

Kibbel, Thomas Edward. Life of the Earl of Derby. London: W. Il. 
Allen & Co. 1890. 220 pp. Statesmen series. 

Jones, Lloyd. The life, times, and labors of Robert Owen. Edited 
by William Cairns Jones. With two portraits and a facsimile. Lon- 
don: 8. Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 2 vols. in 1. 

Guimps, Charles Frédéric Louis Roger, baron de. Pestalozzi: his life 
and work. Authorized translation from the 2d French edition. By J. 
Russell. London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 438 pp. Portrait. 
(At the end is a chronological list of Pestalozzi’s works and a bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Gower, Lord Ronald. Rupert of the Rhine: a biographical sketch 
of the life of Prince Rupert, prince palatine of the Rhine, duke of Cum- 
berland, etc. With three portraits. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 
1890. 130 pp. 

Palgrave, Reginald Francis Douce. Oliver Cromwell the Protector: 
au appreciation based on contemporary evidence. London: S. Low. 
1890. xxxix, 320 pp. (In his pre-introductory, the author has given an 
account of the sources of the contemporary evidence on which this 
appreciation is based.) 

Besant, Walter. Captain Cook. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
191 pp. Portrait. English men of action series. 
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Stebbing, William. Peterborough. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
228 pp. English men of action series. (A life of Charles Mordaunt, 3d 
earl of Peterborough, and 1st earl of Monmouth, who died in 1735.) 

Wedmore, Frederick. Life of Honoré de Balzac. London: W. Scott. 
1890. 145 pp. Great writers series. 

Henderson, John C. Thomas Jefferson’s views on public education. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 385 pp. 

Holst, Hermann E. von. The constitutional and political history of 
the United States. Translated by John J. Lalor. [Vol. 6.] 1856- 
1859. Buchanan’s election ; end of the 35th Congress. Chicago: Cal- 
laghan & Co. 1889. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hunter, Sir William Wilson. The old missionary. A narrative in 
four chapters. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1890. 116 pp. 
(These chapters, reprinted from the Contemporary review, describe the 
life of a missionary in India in a vivid, clear, and interesting manner.) 

McLean, M. Echoes from Japan. London: Passmore & Alabaster. 
1889. 315pp. Illustrations. Map. (The experiences of a missionary.) 

Inglis, John, D.D. Bible illustrations from the New Hebrides. With 
notices of the progress of the mission. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
1890. 353 pp. Illustrations. 

Baring-Gould, Sabine. Old country life. With illustrations by W. 
Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. London: Methuen & Co. 
1890. 358 pp. 

Schaff, Philip, D.D. Literature and poetry: studies in the English 
language, the poetry of the Bible, the Dies irae, the Stabat Mater; the 
hymns of St. Bernard; the university ancient and modern; Dante 
Alighieri. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 436 pp. (The text 
of the Dies irae is given, with many translations and a list of English 
translations made between the years 1621 and 1889. ‘The Stabat Mater 
dolorosa and its companion the Stabat Mater speciosa, discovered by 
A. F. Ozanam in 1852, are also given in the original and in many ver- 
sions. ) 

Webb, Sidney. Socialism in England. London: S. Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1890. 133 pp. (This was published in volume 4 of the publica- 
tions of the American economic association, Baltimore, but is now re- 
vised and brought up to date.) 

Crooker, Joseph Henry. Problems in American society. Some 
social studies. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 1889. 293 pp. Contents: The 
student in American life; Scientific charity; The root of the temper- 
ance problem; The political conscience; Moral and political instruction 
in our public schools; The religious destitution of villages. 

Smith, Richmond Mayo. Emigration and immigration: a study in 
social science. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 316 pp. (The 
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author 1s professor of political economy and social science in Columbia 
college.) 

Ellis, Havelock. The new spirit. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1890. 
250 pp. (“A large part of one’s investigations into the spirit of one’s 
time must be made through the medium of literary personalities. [ 
have selected five such typical individuals”: Diderot, Heine, Whitman, 
Ibsen, Tolstoi.) 

Stead, William Thomas. The Pope and the new era; being letters 
from the Vatican in 1889. London: Cassell & Co. 1890. 256 pp. 

Curtin, Jeremiah. Myths and folk-lore of Ireland. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1890. 345 pp. (Twenty legends.) 

Trollope, Thomas Adolphus. What I remember. Vol. 2. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1890. Portrait. 

Reclus, Jean Jacques Elisée. The earth and its inhabitants. Oce- 
anica. Edited by A. H. Keane. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 
512 pp. Illustrations. Maps. (Of this important geographical series 
there have appeared Africa in 4 vols., Asia in 4 vols., and Europe in 5 
vols.) 

Linton, Eliza Lynn. About Ireland. London: Methuen & Co. 1890. 
74 pp. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. (Boston) announce a forthcoming edition, care- 
fully edited, of Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, to be published in 
the course of the month. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the Century Company, New York. 
The Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Lan- 
age. Prepared under the Superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, 
)., LL.D. In six volumes. Vol. II. (See p. 377.) 
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From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. By John C. Henderson. 
Price $1.75.— For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. (See p. 380.) 


From George H. Ellis, Boston. 


Helps for Daily Living. By M. J. Savage. Price $1.00. 
The Signs of the Times. By M. J. Savage. Price $1.00. 


From Little, Brown g Co., Boston. 


The Way out of Agnosticism; or, The Philosophy of Free Religion. By 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. (See p. 373.) 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
A Short History of the Roman People. By William Francis Allen. (See 
p- 375.) 
General Astronomy ; also Elements of Astronomy. By Charles A. Young. 
(See p. 380.) 





